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A PROGRAM FOR LOCAL AND NATIONAL 
STUDY 


OOKING toward the biennial conference of the Religious Education Associa- 
tion next May, the Central Planning Committee has sought to identify several 
“centers of ferment” in religious education circles. Is is hoped that one or all of 
these problem areas may become the basis for local group discussion as well as for 
individual papers. 

1. Evangelistic Movements. The Youth for Christ Movement and campaigns 
for child evangelism are attracting a wide following in scores of American com- 
munities. These are militant movements that are critical of the older Protestant 
churches. They usually set up an organization outside the established local church 
federations. Neo-Chassidism constitutes a somewhat similar phenomenon within 
Judaism, giving rise to a pietistic form of expression that challenges organized 
Judaism. What is the secret of the appeal of these movements today? Are the 
“respectable” churches lacking in conviction? not alert to colorful techniques? or 
what? How can “liberal” Christianity and Judaism match the drawing power 
of these current evangelistic efforts? Are there basic differences of goal between 
these movements and the “liberals” ? 

2. Social Action Emphasis. Movements for social action seem to be gaining 
headway in Jewish, Catholic and Protestant circles. Within a number of com- 
munions there are vigorous organizations, official or unofficial, that press upon 
churchmen the need for support of or opposition to specific measures in domestic 
and international affairs. In some quarters there is resistance to these ‘‘crusading” 
movements by those committed to a more “personal” expression of religion. In 
other cases the approach of these religious activist groups is scarcely to be dis- 
tinguished from secular political enterprises. In few instances is the connection 
between social action and religious shietion worked out clearly and effectively. 
Religious educators may well ask themselves two inter-related questions: (a) Is 
social action relevant to religion? (b) Is religion relevant to social action? What 
is the current expression, if any, of the insistence in the 1920's by George A. Coe 
and others upon a social emphasis in religious education? Why is religious educa- 
tion now so tame in this area? 

3. Emphasis on Ceremonial and Liturgy. Within Catholicism, Judaism and 
certain branches of Protestantism religion has been presented not so much as a set 
of propositions as a way of living within a religious community which has common 
observances. From the educational standpoint, what are the values of the ritualistic, 
non-verbal approach as compared with the emphasis on instruction and discussion 
that is characteristic of much of Protestant education? What is the relative place 
of rational and non-rational factors in religious education? What can worship do 
that cannot be accomplished by any other part of the educational program? Are 
the practices of corporate worship and a generous use of symbols conducive to 
the expression of individuality in thought and prayer? Spontaneous or individual 
prayers, for example, have seldom been used in Jewish services for adults or young 
people. One result of interfaith contacts is a stimulus to “free” prayer. What is 
the relation between freedom and form in religious education? between individual 
and corporate experience? 

More elaborate statements on these problems will appear in later issues of 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. What is needed now is that REA groups should pick up 
any of these topics that seem vital locally and pursue them in preparation for our 
1946 Conference. 

Paul M. Limbert, 
Chairman, Central Planning Committee 
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Prometheus Unbound 


HUGH HARTSHORNE 


Research Associate in Religion, Yale University. 


HEY TRIED to bind him, Prometheus. 

They said the gods were afraid. He 
wanted men warmed and fed and com- 
forted by his little fire. But fire was strange. 
Who knew what might come of it? Man 
should not meddle with the world as it was 
made. So they bound the first inventor to 
a rock to make him stop his inventing. They 
did stop him for a while, but he got away. 
Just a few centuries ago he got away and 
began playing with fire again — all kinds 
of fire and the thing that makes it fire, 
thinking his way into the secrets of the gods. 
And at last he got it. He found the com- 
bination that would unlock the atom. He 
tried it out the other day, and destroyed a 
couple of cities. Now he stands before the 
door of the atom, with the fate of the 
world in his hands. Who is to bind him 
now? 

Prometheus himself is a good fellow. We 
call him the scientist. He has no destructive 
wishes of his own. All he wants is to find 
out. But he can be bought by people who 
want to use his power for their own ends. 
He was bought by Hitler. He was bought 
by his patriotic devotion to the United 
States. He has been bought at other times 
by those who wished to use him to advance 
their own ends in industry and economic 
warfare. Rarely does he want anything for 
himself, so he comes cheap. He will work 
for anyone who will give him a laboratory 
to play in. 

This was all right as long as his inven- 
tions led to nothing more serious than TNT 
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and bombers. These were outweighed by 
automobiles and dynamos and electric re- 
frigerators. But now he has an atomic 
bomb in his hand. Just a little one. Just 
a sample. He has said he can set it down 
anywhere in the world without moving 
from his laboratory. One flip and London 
is gone. Another, and New York is gone. 
A little bigger one, and the whole planet 
is gone. This begins to look serious. It 
is serious. But what can be done about it? 
Prometheus is loose and no one can ever 
bind him again. 

In spite of all that has been written 
about what all this means, we are not yet 
capable of facing the facts. We are actually 
up against it. All the mythical and theo- 
logical tales of man’s predicament have come * 
true. The power of man over man has 
reached its zenith. Almost any intelligent 
person can destroy not only mankind but 
the whole world. Of course it would take 
a little organization, a little time. But how 
is such a man to be stopped? By applying 
to him the same annihilating force? The 
answer to force is no longer force, for by 
force we now annihilate both our enemies 
and ourselves. Force as the way of man- 
aging human affairs has been reduced to 
an absurdity. 

Yet this force is here. It must be con- 
trolled or we shall all go out in a blaze of 
planetary dissolution. It might be a good 
thing. Perhaps some of the stars we see 
are the radiant result of some other plane- 
tary tinkering and represent the last stage 
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of some other Promethean experiment. And 
who is to say that to become a sun is not 
a worthy ambition for a planet? 

As I write these words (September, 1945) 
it is announced that the president is soon 
to make some proposals regarding the con- 
trol of the atomic bomb. I wish I could 
delay what little I have to say until he has 
spoken, for he may have a solution and our 
anxieties may soon be set at rest. At the 
moment, however, I feel doubtful about the 
possibility of any solution, and hopeful for 
the success of only one. 

It is futile to order scientists to confine 
themselves to beneficent experiments with 
atomic energy. Energy is neither malevolent 
nor beneficent. Any power whatsoever can 
be used to destroy as well as to build. To 
prevent the invention of destructive ma- 
chines would require an espionage of science 
over the whole world such as no nation 
has yet experienced. Without such espion- 
age, no order to cease and desist would be 
worth the time it takes to speak it, for as 
I have already pointed out, science is for 
sale. The bribe need not be money. It 
need be only the conceived welfare of one’s 
nation, or of some other cause to which 
one owes allegiance. 

Until there is only one such cause that 
can command the allegiance of all men 
everywhere, any other cause may assert its 
dominion over the individual and proceed 
to rule the world by threat of extinction. 
Of course other causes will object to being 
threatened and will retaliate by purchasing 
other scientists who will in turn produce 
pethaps still more powerful engines of 
destruction. In the end perhaps the oppos- 
ing forces will simply compare formulas, 
and the side with the weaker formula will 
yield to the side with the stronger formula. 
One slip, however, one nervous gesture, and, 
oh! oh! there goes a continent. 

It is too late now to talk about nations 
and international organizations. No inter- 
national group of officials can by formulat- 
ing rules control the manufacture of atomic 
engines of destruction. For the moment 


they can hold a few bombs in readiness to 


drop on any nation which is found to be 
attempting to manufacture its own. But 
they cannot in the long run keep the scien- 
tists of all nations from thinking, and it is 
by thinking that new bombs will be in- 
vented. Every experiment leading to the 
peaceful use of atomic energy will be sug- 
gestive to some mind of such use as will 
completely neutralize the bombs under the 
control of the central organization. To keep 
ahead of inventive minds, either all the best 
minds must be sought by the United Nations 
Organization, or enough of them must be 
kept at work inventing new engines of 
destruction to insure a preponderance of 
power, and such is the course of invention 
that, even so, there would be no guarantee 
that some nation or some group would not 
be able to take command of the world in 
its own interest because of some lucky dis- 
covery or some unusual equipment of ruth- 
lessness. We shall be ruled, unless we can 
learn how to rule ourselves. 


If one can see only a jockeying for power 
on the basis of the concept of forceful con- 
trol by political devices, such as nations and 
organizations of nations, what alternative 
is there? Perhaps none, at the moment. 
Perhaps we would do well to use what 
means are at hand, even though we see their 
weakness. The fatal tragedy would be to 
regard these means as affording any long 
time answer to this Promethean riddle with 
which we are suddenly confronted. 


It would be a pleasure to offer as an 
alternative to political solutions the solution 
of religion. Religion has claimed such 
solutions, and has indeed frequently drawn 
attention to the sort of dilemma in which 
we now find ourselves. If religion were 
divorced from the exercise of worldly power, 
religion would be the answer. For religion 
offers in loyalty to the needs of all man- 
kind a universal cause to which all may 
yield complete allegiance. But religion has 
not actually worked out in practice. Instead 
of universal loyalties, it builds exclusive 
loyalties, sometimes national in scope, some- 
times in terms of its own institutions. Re- 
ligion in practice becomes political. That 
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is, religion becomes a church and as an 
institution it seeks its own aggrandizement 
at the expense of other institutions. 

Churches have resorted to force to gain 
their ends, even to wars and the use of 
such means of destruction as were at the 
time available. There is no reason to 
suppose that the new atomic bomb would 
be any less attractive as a means of win- 
ning ecclesiastical dominance. Indeed, 
the possibility of its use by some church is 
increased by its very destructiveness, for 
such a power, a church might claim, can 
be safely entrusted only to a presumably 
disinterested organization of high ideals. 
Give it to the church as custodian of 
man’s welfare, so that it can not be used 
for man’s destruction. Indeed let the 
church be responsible for science itself 
so that science may serve the best interests 
of all. Of course such a church would 
have to protect itself against the false 
claims of other churches, and as the only 
protection against the pressing of such 
claims is resort to the arbitrament of arms, 
the bomb would stand back of the altar 
as the threat of divine retribution, Jove’s 
thunderbolt, tamed by the priest to strike 
where the priest shall direct. 


This is the logic of history. Churches 
are no more to be trusted with power 
than states. No one is to be trusted with 
power. That is the lesson. The only 
possible alternative to the self-annihilation 
of civilization is the transformation of 
civilization into a pattern of relationships 
in which no man can rule another, but all 
are ruled by all. The sovereignty of the 
people can alone protect the people. We 
call it democracy, but we have not learned 
its ways. It was once an ideal. It is 
now a necessity. There is no alternative. 


I am not speaking of a national form 
of government. I am speaking of the 
basic structure of human relations — 
planetary relations. Nothing but alle- 
giance to the cause of all mankind by all 
mankind can save us now. But this is not 
primarily a political problem. It is pri- 
marily an educational problem. We have 


our science. This is a product of our 
education. Our culture is our education 
and our education is our culture. But 
what neither our education nor our cul- 
ture contains is the basic social motivation 
which can enable the culture to survive. 
In this we have failed, and therefore our 
democracy is still but a dream. Once the 
atomic bomb was a dream. It became a 
reality through education. 

We have the beginning of the means 
for educating man’s motives in our knowl- 
edge of psychology. But psychology like 
any other science can be used to promote 
evil as well as good, to support autocracy 
as well as democracy. Psychology is a 
tool. How is it to be used? 

We have dreamed of man freed from 
bondage to man. We have dreamed of 
man freed from bondage to those ways 
that have hemmed in his mind and ham- 
pered the full use of his powers. We have 
dreamed of man awakened to the vision 
of a commonwealth of humanity and dis- 
ciplined to loyalty to the good of all. If 
we could only awake from this dream and 
see the abyss before our feet we could 
use our knowledge to make the dream 
come true. This is all there is to set 
against the bomb: another dream, to be 
realized by a devotion which will match 
the devotion of the scientist and the fanat- 
icism of the nationalist or the ecclesiastic. 

Prometheus is unbound. There is no 
other Prometheus to hold him in check. 
He can never be controlled by any other 
force. He is force. Prometheus must 
learn to control himself. He must now be 
educated. In our homes, our schools, our 
colleges, our churches, he must be edu- 
cated. He must learn to be human and 
to live on terms of equality and goodwill 
with other humans, concerned for their 
good more than for his own, and ready 
to use his newfound powers not to con- 
trol but to serve his fellows. We know 
how to do all this. It is high time we 
set to work. 


PROGRESS IN 


Weekday Religious Education 


A Symposium 


THE MOVEMENT FOR WEEKDAY 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


ERWIN L. SHAVER 


International Council of Religious Education. 


HE CHAMPAIGN trial has turned 


the spotlight upon a movement of 
which the public at large, including many 
religiously minded persons, has been only 
vaguely aware. No amount of paid or 
volunteer promotion could have produced 
more publicity. Whatever the decision 
rendered in the Circuit Court of Cham- 
paign County, both complainant and de- 
fendant have stated that the case will be 
appealed to the Illinois Supreme Court. 
It will be many months as a consequence 
before anything even temporarily conclu- 
sive is known with respect to the legality 
in Illinois of the plan as a whole or cer- 
tain phases of it. We say “temporarily 
conclusive” because there will still be the 


likelihood of the issue being carried to the 


United States Supreme Court. The trus- 
tees of the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education have empowered their 
officers to cooperate with the Champaign 
School Board and with the Illinois Church 
Council, if and when the case enters the 
stage of national concern. 

This questioning of the legality of the 
weekday religious education program, as 
operating in the city of Champaign, is by 
no means the only instance of legal dif- 


ficulty. In one form or another, by pro- 
tests lodged with local and state school 
boards and by rulings sought from local 
and state attorneys, the issue has been 
raised in other states — Maine, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Nebraska and 
California, As yet, however, the Cham- 
paign suit is the only recent court trial. 
It is the third of its kind in the history 
of the movement. The two previous suits 
were based on the programs in White 
Plains, New York, and in East Liverpool, 
Ohio, both some twenty years ago. Each 
resulted in a favorable decision for the 
released time program. 

The movement is undoubtedly facing a 
test, in fact a double test. It is a new 
plan, whereby religious groups and public 
schools seek to cooperate so that religion 
may become a part of the child’s every- 
day education. Therefore, it is a type 
of educational programming for which 
we have no direct precedent, although 
there are several somewhat related pro- 
grams and precedents, such as Bible read- 
ing in the public schools, high school 
credit for Bible study and the excusing of 
children on religious holy days and festi- 
vals and for catechetical instruction. It 
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is to be expected that such a uniquely 
patterned school of religion, having be- 
come so widespread, should sooner or 
later be faced with a legal battle. Just 
twenty years ago, in a personal letter to 
the writer, the late Mr. Edward Sargent, 
then director of weekday religious educa- 
tion for the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
said “This movement will pass through 
three stages: The first, rapid and intensive 
propaganda concerning the idea resulting 
in a widespread mushroom growth; sec- 
ond, a period of legal fighting for exist- 
ence; and third, the recognition that the 
life of the movement must depend upon a 
higher set of standards, which, if once 
established in the weekday, would work 
their way back into the Sunday and in this 
way raise the level of religious education.” 
Mr. Sargent was a prophet indeed! We 
are truly in the second stage. We must 
prove the right of this plan to a place in 
the educational structure of American life 
on the basis of existing laws or, failing 
this, see that specific legislation is passed 
to insure its legality. 


The second test to which the movement 
is now being subjected is one which is 
occasioned by the present glare of pub- 
licity. It must be admitted that the move- 
ment, being a new one, has included with- 
in its far flung boundaries a few patterns 
and practices which may be questioned 
both on the grounds of legality and of 
sound judgment. Cautions were given as 
long ago as 1922 in the Findings of the 
Annual Meeting of the Religious Educa- 
tion Association, which had surveyed and 
appraised the movement carefully. A 
policy of “wise direction and careful 
guidance” was adopted by the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education in 
1941. But in spite of this the plans and the 
quality of work conducted in some situa- 
tions have not always been up to standard 
nor have they heeded the more than thirty 
years of experience which we have had 
with this type of program. The screen 
test now being undergone will undoubt- 
edly prove helpful. Already -we have 


many evidences that the “Ten Point Plat- 
form” of the Internation! Council of Re- 
ligious Education and the standards 
adopted by various local and state agen- 
cies are being examined with a view to 
more faithful observance. 


A Rapwiy GROWING MOVEMENT 


In the school year 1914-15 the first 
weekday church schools in cooperation 
with the public school were conducted in 
Gary, Indiana and enrolled 619 pupils. In 
1925 twenty-four states had such schools 
within their borders enrolling some 40,000 
pupils; in 1935 programs in thirty states 
were reaching 250,000 pupils. Today, ap- 
proximately two thousand communities in 
all but two states provide religious educa- 
tion in cooperation with the public schools 
for more than a million and a half of pu- 
pils. The plan is operating in all sections of 
the country. It began in the smaller towns 
and cities. It is now found in twenty-one 
of thirty-eight cities which have over a 
quarter of a million population and is re- 
ceiving serious consideration in more than 
half of the remainder. Rural areas as well 
have found it a means of reaching vast 
numbers of children out of touch with 
religion, notably in Maine, Vermont, 
Virginia and the upper Mississippi Valley 
states. 


There has been very litle overhead pro- 
motion of this plan of church and school 
cooperation in teaching religion. It has 
been a real movement in the best sense 
of that term. The forces that have caused 
its growth are to be found in the “grass 
roots” of our national life. They are 
summarized in an inescapable conscious- 
ness of a great need — the need for edu- 
cation in spiritual ideals, in religious 
knowledge and in practical conduct moti- 
vated by religion. The shattering power 
of the atomic bomb has but focused our 
more diffused sense of need for a kind 
of education which gives first place to 
making a life rather than to making 4 
living. Religion, one of the natural rights 
of every child, irrespective of parental 


carélessness or indifference, has been too 
conspiciously absent in the day-by-day 
training of American childhood and youth. 
Half of them are unreached by any form 
of celigious nurture. What little reli- 
gious education the more fortunate half 
are receiving has been confined to a Sun- 
day compartment and has been dispensed 
for the most part by untrained teachers. 
The time has been brief and the attend- 
ance percentage woefully low. Little 
wonder that the cumulative effect of these 
facts has lead to an increasing determina- 
tion that some plan or plans should be 
devised to give the fourth R a place of 
equal standing with the other three in 
the daily learning program. 


VARIED PATTERNS 


While the plan for released time is one 
of a number of plans for solving this 
problem of religious illiteracy and cor- 
recting the spiritual weakness of our edu- 
cational system, it is the one which has 
grown more widely and has evidenced an 
operative program. Nevertheless, to see 
the total picture, it is desirable that a 
number of varied approaches to weekday 
religious education be noted briefly. 


One proposal is that of putting courses 
in Bible and religion directly into the cur- 
riculum of the public school, at public 
expense and to be taught by the regular 
public school teachers. Without discussing 
the legality or the pro’s and con’s of this 
proposal, it may be said that there are a 
number of situations where it is being 
done. Thus far there has been no survey 
of this particular practice, no appraisal of 
its special merits or demerits, and, strange 
to say, no question raised as to its legality! 


A second, and much more widely dis- 
cussed and generally practiced procedure, 
is that of enriching the several areas of 
public school study and experience with 
the resources of religion as normally be- 
longing in those areas, Art should in- 
clude religious art and music sacred 
as well as secular music, literature is not 
complete without a rightful attention to 
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that great portion which has sprung from 
religious experience, and so on throughout 
all phases of the curriculum. There are 
untold latent resources for teaching a 
large part of our religious heritage by 
this method, even though it may not fully 
comprehend what we seek in a complete 
program of religious nurture. 


A third approach is one which has only 
recently been brought to the attention of 
students and others interested. It is that 
of stressing the spiritual values possible 
in the public school curriculum, program, 
organization and personnel. Those who 
advocate this approach, either as one, or 
as the exclusive means of solving our 
problem, are of two schools. One school 
would make large use of religion and re- 
ligious materials; the other is very shy of 
the word and content materials of religion 
in proximity to public schools and believes 
that spiritual values can be taught success- 
fully without reference to religion. 


A fourth solution of the problem, still 
more recently put forth, is that of teach- 
ing democracy as religion both on the 
assumptions of its intrinsic embodiment of 
practically all that religion has to offer 
and of its being non-sectarian. Doubt- 
less religion and democracy have much in 
common and bear a very intimate rela- 
tionship to each other. There are those 
who feel, on the other hand, that excel- 
lent though this contribution to a more 
desirable child training may be, it leaves 
out the very heart of religion— the stress- 
ing of ultimate ideals, the recognition of 
a Supreme Member within the group and 
the uniquely effectual experience of wor- 
ship. 

The four preceding contributions to the 
problem of teaching spiritual or religious 
values are all recommended as methods 
which are to be used within the program 
of the public school without particular re- 
lationship to other agencies. There is a 
fifth approach, which some have called 
the community approach. By this is meant 
the pooling of the resources of all com- 
munity agencies which work with children 
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and youth to develop a higher type of 
personality and character. Public schools, 
churches, various social and penal agen- 
cies, parent-teacher associations, Scouts and 
Christian associations and similar religious 
and character building groups — all these 
and many more join in a community co- 
ordinating council to bring their com- 
bined efforts and their specialized services 
to bear upon individuals and the com- 
munity situations which hinder the high- 
est development of youth. 

Turning now to the churches as the 
primary institutions concerned with re- 
ligious education, we find three additional 
methods of weekday religious education, 
each of which involves some form of co- 
operation with the public schools. One 
of these is an adjustment in time schedules 
by which a period of time or place is 
made for religious education. Sometimes 
it is done by adjusting the opening hour 
of the school or shortening the recess or 
noon lunch period so that the afternoon 
session of the school closes somewhat 
earlier. This allows the churches a period 
which is not too near dark or the evening 
meal as to cause inconvenience. At other 
times this program involves no other co- 
operation than the use of the school build- 
ing after the usual public school program 
is over. Neither of these shorten the 
time the school is in session, which clas- 
sifies religion as something to be taught 
on “marginal time,” and not as something 
which belongs in the socially alloted time 
for cducation. Programs of this type 
have not been very popular or widely 
adopted. 

Another form of cooperation between 
the churches and the public school is the 
program which is known as the “dismissed 
time” plan of weekday religious educa- 
tion. By this plan the public school closes 
one hour earlier one day a week. Pupils, 
whose parents request it and who are 
willing to go, enroll in classes for re- 
ligious education under church auspices. 
The other children do whatever seems de- 
sirable — a few work, most of them play. 
This plan is advocated by a few persons 


and groups who insist that it completely 
divorces church and state. It has been 
adopted, however, in very very few com- 
munities. It, too, like the preceding ad- 
justments of time, makes religious educa- 
tion something apart from the child’s 
other education and causes it to compete 
with his normal desire to be out-of-doors 
and play. 

The eighth, and for the purposes of our 
discussion, the last type of weekday re- 
ligious education is that of “released 
time.” By this is meant the excusing of 
those children, whose parents sign a writ- 
ten request, from their usual public school 
program for an hour (or more) a week, 
either on a simultaneous release schedule 
or on a much-to-be-preferred staggered 
schedule of release, to enter classes in re- 
ligion. By either arrangement classes may 
be held in churches, in homes or other 
convenient buildings, in a building special- 
ly designed for this type of work, or (as 
in the case of some 42 percent of the 
situations) in the public school building. 


This released time plan is the one to 
which this article is to give primary atten- 
tion. It is a plan of church and school 
cooperation, but one in which the churches 
are responsible for financial support, for 
administration of the program, for cur- 
riculum and for furnishing teachers and 
supervisors. The public school cooperates 
by excusing pupils, by sharing time, and 
in such other ways as indicate encourage- 
ment and sympathetic interest without 
using any manner of influence which is 
coercive or embarrassing. 

In describing types and patterns it may 
be said that the released time programs 
are operating on both elementary and 
secondary school levels. The earlier de- 
velopment stressed the operation of the 
plan in the elementary grades, more fre- 
quently in the fourth, fifth and sixth 
grades, but increasingly in the junior high 
school. The older plan of granting high 
school credit for Bible study, usually car- 
ried on in Sunday school, has been adapted 
so that the classes are more frequently 
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conducted in the public school buildings, 
as elective courses, by teachers selected and 
paid by the churches. This secondary 
school program of weekday religious ed- 
ucation is widespread in Maine, Texas, 
North Carolina and West Virginia, al- 
though there are also high school pro- 
grams in a number of communities in 
other states. 


Whuy Its Frienps BELIEVE IN IT 


As we have discussed the growth of 
the movement and its varied patterns, we 
have indirectly indicated some of the rea- 
sons why it has become such a popular 
movement, popular in the sense that the 
people believe in it. Let us, however, give 
some of these reasons more explicitly. 

We must have both a greater amount of 
religious and spiritual education and im- 
proved methods of teaching. All persons 
— churchmen, religious and public educa- 
tors, and citizens in general — are agreed 
to this. The differences come when we 
ask how these ends are to be achieved. 
The friends of the weekday movement be- 
lieve that the church and school coopera- 
tive plan, or the released time plan as it is 
called, is the most practicable and effective 
plan in the light of our present under- 
standing of church-and- state relationships. 
The church does the teaching. The public 
school cooperates by sharing time and in 
such other ways as are both allowed and 
expected on the basis of the historic Amer- 
ican principle of “encouraging” religion, 
without the expenditure of public funds 
or the control either of the state by the 
church or of the church by the state. 

Lest it be assumed by some that this 
movement has been primarily the result 
of felt needs on the part of churchmen, we 
must say that public educators have had 
just as great interest in it. As laymen 
they are both religiously minded and edu- 
cationally minded. They have been search- 
ing earnestly for ways of including re- 
ligion as an area of study in the child’s 
program. To a very large number of 
them the cooperative plan is a workable 
answer. 


For at least two generations religious 
educators have struggled with the prob- 
lem of “how to get religion into life.” 
The weekday plan has demonstrated that 
it does help in no small degree in solvy- 
ing this problem. Since the teaching pro- 
gram is conducted both as to place and 
time in close relationship to the child’s 
everyday experiences, it has both psycho- 
logically and in its teaching program 
identified religious ideals and knowledge 
with the weekday as well as Sunday. We 
must never go back to a “Sunday only” 
program for the teaching of religion. 


Going a step farther, religion in week- 
day church schools is looked upon by the 
pupils as a “subject” of importance and 
worth. The cooperative arrangement; 
the positive endorsement by church lead- 
ers, public school leaders and parents; the 
high standards set for teachers, for the 
curriculum and for physical equipment — 
all combine to relate the course in re- 
ligious education to the social sciences, 
physical sciences and other studies of the 
public school. Improved methods of 
teaching and positive plans for correlation 
are further strengthening this fruitful re- 
lationship. 


How can we reach the fifteen or twenty 
millions of children of school age in 
America who are receiving no religious 
education? Friends of the weekday school 
point with pride to the high percentage of 
unreached boys and girls enrolled in co- 
operative type weekday schools — on the 
average twenty-five percent. These spir- 
itually untaught have just as great .a 
right to learn about religion as they have 
to a sound body and a trained mind. 
Weekday schools are a “tested and tried” 
agency for “reaching the unreached.” 


Weekday church schools have demon- 
strated that denominations and faiths can 
work together, that they have enough in 
common to cooperate in the necessary or- 
ganization and to a very high degree in 
teaching plans and curriculum. In this we 
have an answer to the complaint of some 
persons with regard to religious differ- 
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ences and “divisiveness.” We shall give 
particular information on this point later 
in our article. 

“How can we interest parents in the re- 
ligious education of their children?” is a 
common question asked by church leaders 
and others. If one is to judge by the re- 
sponse of the parents of America — both 
church going and many not so inclined 
— the weekday school of religion is a 
very effective answer. Parent-teacher as- 
sociations are therefore strong backers of 
the plan. 


Weekday church schools have enabled 
us to correct the too materialistic emphasis 
in our general education program. We 
should hasten to add that the blame for 
this ““bread-and-butter” focus is not to be 
laid upon our public school leaders any 
more than it is upon all of us. It has 
been a symptom of a civilization which 
has centered its life too exclusively on 
economic success. 


These schools are also a corrective of a 
‘father definite trend in the direction of 
greater control of education by the na- 
tional government as has come to be the 
situation in totalitarian countries. This 
certainly was not the intention of our 
Founding Fathers, who purposely left the 
direction of education to the several states 
as one of the “unmentioned powers” in 
the Constitution. A large degree of local 
antonomy is also a cherished American 
tradition and the usual practice in most 
parts of the country. Within certain limits 
the citizens of a local community may 
plan freely for the education of their 
children, using whatever plan for educa- 
tion will meet their desires and needs — 
parochial, private, public or combinations 
or adjustments of these types. 


Weekday church schools have greatly 
increased the time available for teaching 
religion. Where the plan is in operation 
it may be said that on the average the 
total time for explicit instruction is three 
times as great as that available through 
a Sunday church school alone. If we add 
to this the fact that the percentage of at- 


tendance in weekday schools is fifty per- 
cent higher than in the Sunday school, to 
say nothing whatever of a greater punc- 
tuality, we have reason to be thankful 
that some of our hopes for having re- 
ligious education taken seriously are being 
fulfilled and also have faith that these 
higher standards will find increasing ex- 
pression in the Sunday program also. 

It is reasonable to believe that, with 
weekday church school teachers whose 
training and experience are on a par 
with those of our high grade public 
school teachers, the quality of religious 
education should be immeasurably strength- 
ened. We have long wished that this 
might be the case. With the growth of 
the weekday church school movement it 
is coming to pass. 

It may also be pointed out that the 
teaching in the cooperative type of week- 
day church school is necessarily and for- 
tunately moving away from arbitrary in- 
doctrination in some sectarian point of 
view toward a more objective, scientific 
and sympathetic approach to religion as 
a whole. This is greatly to be desired, 
if we are to have a more united and effec- 
tive religious impact upon the community 
and if we are to preserve religion as one 
of the truly great and respected interests of 
mankind. 


OBJECTIONS AND QUESTIONS RAISED 


There are certain persons and groups, 
relatively few in number, however, who 
have questioned the plan for weekday re- 
ligious education on various grounds. Let 
us note some of the these objections and 
seek to appraise their validity. 


The objection which is now receiving 
much attention, but one which is not 
new, is that it violates the principle of 
separation of church and state and is 
therefore illegal. To discuss this ade- 
quately would require more space than 
we can give to this entire article. It may 
be said in brief reply that the weekday — 
church school is a church school admin- 
istered by a church or group of churches, 
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that no public funds are appropriated for 
it, that it is non-sectarian in that all re- 
ligious groups have equal privileges, and 
that the public school exercises no control 
over the weekday classes. The legality of 
the cooperative plan and also the use of 
public school buildings and facilities are 
reserved for later discussion. 

To some it seems that the plan is di- 
visive and therefore sectarian in the basic 
meaning of the term. This accusation 
springs from the fact that children of 
several faiths or sometimes of several de- 
nominations go to separate places for in- 
struction, or that children whose parents 
do not request their excusal for this pur- 
pose are left in the public school class- 
room and are thereby put in an unfavor- 
able light. This is almost entirely a 
theoretical objection. Some of the very 
persons and groups who raise the objec- 
tion have for generations requested and 
been granted the excusal of their children 
for church holy days and festivals or for 
catechetical instruction. One of the remark- 
able things about the plan is its pattern 
and practice of interdenominational and 
inter-faith planning, organizing and 
teaching. 

Let us call the roll: Our Jewish friends 
are by no means as opposed to the move- 
ment as some believe. In New York City, 
Rochester, Boston, Buffalo, Los Angeles, 
Kankakee and many other places we find 
classes of Jewish children. “For the first 
time the five Jewish synagogues will par- 
ticipate in the city’s released-time program 
during the 1945-1946 school year. In- 
struction of Jewish children will be in ad- 
dition to the regular classes at Hebrew 
schools of religion.” Thus runs a news 
note from Albany, New York. In many 
places Jewish leaders have expressed their 
interest and sympathy with the plan even 
though they do not organize classes. 

Roman Catholics for some score of years 
watched this “Protestant experiment in 
religious education” as one of their edu- 
cators once described it. About a decade 
ago they began to make use of it. With 
the exception of a few individual priests 


the Roman Catholic Church is heartily in 
favor of weekday religious education. 


Christian Scientists are decisive in their 
approval of weekday church schools. Mor- 
mons have pioneered in the plan, build- 
ing over one hundred special! buildings ad- 
jacent to public schools to house the classes, 
expending a million dollars annually 
for their program and employing three 
hundred and sixty-five full time, highly 
trained teachers. 

A questionnaire policy guide circulated 
three years ago by the Department of 
Weekday Religious Education of the In- 
ternational Council of Religious Educa- 
tion failed to discover a single one of the 
more than forty denominations in this or- 
ganization opposing the plan, although 
a few differences as to procedure were 
reported. 

Two denominations of considerable 
strength and size, not members of the In- 
ternational Council, might be specifically 
mentioned. One is the Missouri Synod 
Lutherans, who are quite in favor of the 
plan, but prefer not to join in cooperative 
teaching programs. The other is the 
Southern Baptists, who are generally 
doubtful of the plan, although a number 
of their individual ministers are cooperat- 
ing in Southern communities. 

There are two more groups which 
might be mentioned — the so-called “con- 
servatives” and the so-called “liberals.” 
The former are strongly aware of the pos- 
sibilities in the plan and are organizing to 
take advantage of it. Among the liberal 
gtoup the sentiment is divided. One can 
name a number of liberal ministers and 
churches who are sympathetic and co- 
operating in their local communities. 


Another objection sometimes heard is 
that it is “socially coercive” in its enroll- 
ment of pupils. We must admit that 
there have been some instances of this. 
But it is an exceptional practice, one which 
need not be a part of the plan, and is 
rapidly disappearing. The trial at Cham- 
paign failed to elicit one shred of evidence 
of coercion. 
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“It takes valuable time from public 
school work,” say a few persons. It does 
of necessity result in some re-arrangement 
of class periods, study periods and free 
periods. But who will argue that religion 
is the least of all the subjects of human 
interest and life and all others must come 
first ? 

“It allows parents to escape their duties 
as teachers of religion,” say others. This, 
too, is a theoretical argument, but one 
which has not been demonstrated in prac- 
tice. Good weekday church schools have 
resulted in an increased interest in religion 
in many homes, particularly in those where 
indifference to religion has prevailed. 

Occasionally one hears the criticism that 
the period of teaching is too short. Yes, 
we grant it. But is that a reason for hav- 
ing no period at all? As we have in- 
dicated above, the inauguration of a week- 
day program has tripled the time given 
to religious instruction in the average 
community. 

That the program is of poor quality 
comes up now and then as an argument 
for not making use of it. Any commu- 
nity not expecting to meet the accepted 
standards for this work had better not 
start. Further, those communities which 
have failed have been of this type and it 
is better that they should discontinue un- 
less or until they can set up a satisfactory 
program. 

There are several other objections 
raised — the large number of pupils per 
teacher, the hard work of raising a bud- 
get, etc. These are not objections, but 
rather difficulties of organization and ad- 
ministration which most weekday systems 
have surmounted with distinct success. 


The objections to weekday religious ed- 
ucation, for the most part, are not borne 
out by the thirty years of valuable experi- 
ence we have had with this movement. Its 
weaknesses have been observed and large- 
ly eliminated. 
its educational standards and their high 
degree of fulfillment refute the claims of 
the fearful. 


Its unpromoted growth, 


QUESTIONS OF LEGALITY 

We referred early in our article to the 
fact that the legality of the cooperative 
weekday religious education plan is now 
being questioned. Practical considera- 
tions would seem to indicate two ques- 
tions: Is the plan of cooperation between 
churches and public schools whereby pu- 
pils are excused for religious education an 
illegal one? Is the use of public school 
rooms and other facilities illegal? 

In seeking an answer to the first ques- 
tion let us take account of the following: 

1. It is an established principle, re- 
affirmed by the United States Supreme 
Court decision in the Oregon Case, that 
the child is the child of the parent and 
not of the state. No state or local author- 
ity in America can prevent the parents of 
a community from conducting that type 
of school program which they desire for 
the education of their children, provided 
existing state laws as to the period of 
compulsory attendance, length of the 
school year, minimum school day, subjects 
to be taught, and others are not violated. 
Public schools have no legal priority over 
parochial or private schools. Within the 


‘principle of parent control of education 


there is wide choice with regard to the 
education of children, should parents care 
to exercise it. 


2. Education is not legally an affair of 
the Federal Government. The Constitu- 
tion does not mention it; therefore this 
is, as we have said, one of the “unmen- 
tioned powers” reserved to the several 
states. It is possible in the states, there- 
fore, to abolish the public school system, 
to plan for a race-segregated school system 
(as many have done), to allow commu- 
nities the use of a private school system 
(as is done in many places), or to use 
parochial schools in lieu of public schools 
(a not unusual practice). In accordance 
with this freedom left to the states in 
matters of education, eleven states have 
passed special enabling acts, which in 
effect give legal sanction to a two school 
plan for pupils — the one a public 
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school system and the other a church 
school system, with their daily schedules 
adjusted as the local community may de- 
cide. 

3. We must bear in mind also that, 
from the Declaration of Independence on, 
many of our national and state documents 
recognize and speak with great appreci- 
ation of religion. The Ordinance of 1787 
specifically stipulated that “Religion, mor- 
ality and knowledge being necessary to 
good government and the happiness of 
mankind, schools and the means of educa- 
tion shall forever be encouraged,” in the 
territory included under its grant. Several 
states have put this phrase in their consti- 
tutions. While there are laws wisely in- 
tended to keep church and state separate 
and to prevent the appropriation of pub- 
lic funds for sectarian purposes, these can 
neither be construed as opposition to re- 
ligion nor as an attitude of neutrality be- 
tween religion an ir-religion. Religion, 
whatever its beliefs, is to be encouraged, 
provided they do not conflict with the 
public welfare. 


4. Throughout America there are many, 
many examples of adjustments of local 
public school schedules in the interests of 
community needs and desires. Schools 
are closed during harvesting periods, so 
that children may help in picking po- 
tatoes, fruit, cotton, tobacco and other 
products. The writer knows of com- 
munities where there are no afternoon 
sessions on certain days of the week be- 
cause the parents decided that they wanted 
time for their children to attend private 
music, dancing and art lessons; to meet 
medical and dental appointments, and to 
have time for play. The war brought 
many re-arrangements of schedule and 
excusals so that children of school age 
might assist in home service. 


5. Children of various religious faiths 
— Roman Catholic, Jewish and Protest- 
ant — have for generations been excused 
for religious observance and for periods 
of catechetical instruction extending over 
several years. The latter practice has been 


recognized by special laws, as has the re- 
leased time plan, which in principle is 
not essentially different so far as excusal 
is concerned. 


6. A student is not bound to spend ail 
his time in one type of school — paro- 
chial, private or public. He may attend 
one type for a period and then transfer 
to another. He may, at the same time, 
take part of his work in one type of 
school and part in another, according to 
a ruling of the Nebraska Department of 
Public Instruction, and also in the light 
of practices followed in several localities 
in America. “The term ‘public school 
time’ is used to designate the time chil- 
dren usually spend in public schools. The 
term does not imply that school time be- 
longs to the state; it does not imply that 
the state has authority to compel children 
to attend state schools; nor does it imply 
that parents may not send their children 
to schools other than state schools for 
part of, or for the entire school time.” 
(Jackson and Malmberg, Religious Educa- 
tion and the State, Doubleday-Doran, page 
15). 


7. The plan for weekday religious edu- 
cation on released time is non-sectarian. 
While the number of groups organizing 
separate weekday church school programs 
may vary from community to community, 
the plan provides equal opportunity for 
all groups. Religion is favored, but no 


-one religion to the exclusion of others. 


We may new turn to our second ques- 
tion of legality: Is the use of public school 
rooms and other facilities illegal? Let us 
say at the outset that we are not recom- 
mending or urging the uniform and ex- 
clusive use of public schools for weekday 
religious education classes throughout 
America for several reasons: (1) Their 
legality is now in question in certain states 
and localities and disobedience to law 
is not being advised. (2) The public 
school building may not be the best place 
to hold classes. (3) It may be quite im- 
practicable and unreasonable to expect a 
crowded public school to make its rooms 
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available to a number of separate groups 
who ought to be willing to get together. 
(4) Some localities have “overstepped” 
the boundary line separating church and 
state by certain arrangements in their plan 
and the use of school buildings in such 
situations is not to be advised. 


On the other hand, under some condi- 
tions and in some localities (such as rural 
areas and larger cities where church 
buildings are located far from the public 
school buildings) it may be necessary and 
desirable to plan for the use of public 
school buildings. It is with such needs as 
these in mind that we present the follow- 
ing statements in behalf of the legality of 
using public school rooms and facilities: 


1. The arguments we have given above 
in support of the legality of the plan itself 
include several statements which bear on 
the right to use the school building also. 
These are the freedom given to states and 
local communities in matters of education 
(Point 2), the exhortation in our state 
documents to “encourage religion” (Point 
3), and the non-sectarian character of the 
plan (Point 7). 


2. In some states the use of public 
school buildings for this purpose has been 
declared legal by court decision and by 
rulings of state and local school boards 
in adopting the plan. Surely one cannot 
say, in view of the freedom given to each 
state in educational matters, that its in- 
terpretation of its own laws could be dis- 
puted by another state. 


3. The use of public school rooms and 
equipment for worthy purposes is an ac- 
cepted principle of school administration, 
both state and local. The public school 
building is a community building. 

4. The use of the public school rooms 
and facilities by churches has many, many 
precedents. There are hundreds of ex- 
amples of both direct and incidental ex- 
penditures for religious observance and 
education by the federal, state and local 
governments. Here are a few: The en- 
tire chaplaincy system in the armed forces, 


including payment of salaries, erection of 
buildings, and furnishing of religious 
supplies; similarly, the chaplaincy system 
in federal, state and local institutions; the 
exemption of churches, parsonages, and 
other non-profit church property from 
taxation; the printing and distribution of 
religious proclamations; expenditures for 
teachers of religion and Bible in state col- 
leges and universities. 


5. The “incidental” benefit accruing to 
church groups using public school rooms 
and facilities is not to be construed as the 
expenditure of public funds for sectarian 
purposes. It is a legal principle that “in- 
cidental” benefit is quite different from 
benefits which come as a direct, specific 
and intentional appropriation of public 
funds. In the trial at Champaign, it was 
brought out in the testimony that there 
would have been no saving of public 
school costs had the religious education 
classes not met in the school buildings. A 
related illustration which church people 
and others overlook is found in the fact 
that churches and church property receive 
the “incidental” benefit of police and fire 
protection the same as other property, 
even though they are not taxed to support 
these public services. 


IN CONCLUSION 


If we seem to have given large atten- 
tion to the legal aspects of the weekday 
movement, it is because this has been 
forced upon the movement from without. 
Up to the moment its friends have been 
more concerned with the quality of the 
movement — standards, good teaching, 
suitable curricula, the proper organization 
and relationships — and to giving it “wise 
direction and careful guidance”, which was 
the policy adopted by the International 
Council of Religious Education in 1941. 
These things they will continue to empha- 
size, for it is these ideals and practices 
which will convince the citizenry at large 
that the weekday program deserves a 
permanent place in our total program of 
religious education. 
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RELEASED TIME 


In The Jewish Community 
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Jewish Education Committee of New York. 


OR NEARLY THREE DECADES 

(1913-1940), Jews hardly took any 
notice of the released time program as an 
opportunity to give their children reli- 
gious education. In the 488 communities 
where in 1940 children were released from 
public schools for religious instruction, 
not a single synagogue or Jewish school is 
known to have conducted classes on re- 
leased time from public schools. Jewish 
educators, rabbis and lay leaders in all but 
a few of the five hundred cities and towns 
were not even aware of the practice, while 
those who had knowledge of it evidently 
did not consider released time important 
enough to utilize it for Jewish religious 
education. 


Only recently, during the last five years, 
has released time entered the plain of cog- 
nition among Jews and has received their 
attention throughout the country. This 
change was brought about by the estab- 
lishment of a program of religious educa- 
tion on released time in New York City, 
where nearly half of American Jews are 
found, and in several other centers of 
large Jewish populations, like Pittsburgh 
and Boston, as well as by the agitation for 
its introduction in Philadelphia, Cleveland 
and other large communities. As a result, 
Jews have opened released time classes in 
New York, Boston, Rochester and a few 


more cities. In all, however, probably no 
more than 5,000 Jewish children through- 
out the country took advantage of released 
time in 1945. 

The facts that for over a quarter of a 
century Jews took no cognizance of re- 
leased time and that during the past five 
years of active agitation only a handful of 
pupils were enrolled, speak louder than 
words as to the attitude of Jews towards 
this particular method of providing re- 
ligious education for their children. What 
are the underlying explanations for this 
obvious apathy towards a movement in 
which both Protestants and Catholics seem 
to have so much faith? 

There are two basic reasons for this 
attitude. One has been articulated by 
Jewish organizations during the past few 
years, namely, the belief that released time 
is an infringement on the principle of 
separation between Church and _ State, 
makes for division in the organic unity of 
the American public school system, and 
indirectly infringes upon the very spirit of 
our democracy. The second explanation 
for the critical attitude towards released 
time has hardly been voiced, namely, the 
universal recognition among Jews that 
one hour a week is woefully inadequate to 
give their children even the most mini- 
mum Jewish education. This second. rea- 
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son, the writer is convinced, is chiefly re- 
sponsible for the failure of Jewish com- 
munities to avail themselves of released 
time. In expressing this conviction, the 
writer does not mean to minimize the 
Church and State argument. It should be 
added at this point that all Jewish groups 
which have expressed opposition to re- 
leased time, have gone on record favoring 
“dismissed time” as a desirable alternative. 


The opposition of Jews to released time 
on the grounds that it infringes on the 
democratic principle of separation of 
Church and State can perhaps best be 
summarized by quoting from official state- 
ments of religious and educational bodies. 
The rabbis of New York City, Orthodox, 
Conservative and Reform, have stated the 
case in part as follows: 


“We believe that religious instruction is in- 
dispensable for a complete education of a human 
being and that religion, which inculcates the belief 
in God, who is in the final analysis the source 
and authority for a righteous life, is the founda- 
tion of noble character and good conduct. We 
believe that the consciousness of responsibility to 
God for our life is a spiritual foundation of 

cy. We also believe that religion, es- 
pecially as taught by Judaism and Christianity, is 
the spiritual and philosophical foundation of 
Democracy because it teaches the dignity of the 
human being created in the image of God and 
the inalienable rights of every individual. We 
do, however, feel that religion is not identical 
with any ecclesiastical organization and that in 
the reiteration of the relation of religion to de- 
mocracy and to government we may dangerously 
impair the very democracy which all citizens of 
the United States cherish, by impairing the spirit 
of the principle of the separation of Church and 
State which we believe is an indispensable safe- 
guard for that democracy. This principle has 
profoundly influenced the development of the 
public school system in this country so that the 
public school has become what it is today, an 
institution for secular education, leaving ion 
education to organizations outside of the public 
school system. We feel there is a positive value 
in differentiating secular education whose place is 
indeed in the public school from religious educa- 
tion whose place should be outside of the public 
school. We would add that we have a very high 
opinion of the contribution which the present 
arrangement in the public schools of our city 
makes to the upbuilding of the moral character 
of their pupils. Feeling and believing as we do, 
we are convinced that there should be no intimate 
relation between the public school system and any 
kind of religious organization. In the public 
schools children are not addressed or considered 
as Catholics, Protestants, Jews or as belonging 


eration brou to our notice that they feel they 
have not s icient time to meet the needs of their 
children for adequate religious education outside 
of the public school. we ee 


in 
other cities, asserted chat we to 
much as possible and in accord wi our convic- 


time” as it is technically called or as it is some- 
times called “ time.” 

The Jewish Education Committee of 
New York, New York Jewry’s central 
agency for Jewish education, said in a 
statement submitted to the local Board of 
Education in 1940:* 

“We believe that religious education is 
American children. 

“We believe that religious education should be 
given by the respective churches and religious 
organizations of the city, and that it should re- 
ceive the sanction and moral encouragement of 
the entire community. 

“We believe that the public schools can en- 
courage religious education without jeopardizing 
in any way the py nem principle of separation 
between State and Church; and that this can be 
achieved by reducing by one hour per week the 


all pupils, enabling them to take pa be ro of 
this hour for religious instruction in their re- 
spective churches 

The foregoing quotations from official 
pronouncements of representative reli- 
gious and educational bodies are unequi- 
vocal as to the centrality of religious edu- 
cation to the Jewish people and its sig- 
nificance in the education of all children. 
They declare that religious instruction is 
the function of church, synagogue and the 
religious school. Government, through 
the public school, can further the cause of 
religious education by making available 
more time for the purpose without be- 
coming a pressure agency for it. Any 
attempt to utilize the public school as an 
active agent means infringement of the 


*From Resolution of Board of Jewish Ministers 
of New York to the Board of Education in 
1940. 


| 
“We know that our fellow-citizens of denom- 
inations other than } have for about a . 
minimum of the relation of religious organizations 
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precious principle of separation between 
Church and State which is one of the 
basic principles of our American democ- 
racy. It would also make for differentia- 
tion and division among the pupils in the 
public school and might undermine the 
very structure of our democratic educa- 
tional system. Instead, the Jews advocate 
the dismissal of all pupils, which would 
provide time for religious education with- 
out the dangers of released time. 


The second basic reason which explains 
the indifference, if not active opposition, 
of Jews to released time, as stated before, 
grows out of the very nature of Jewish 
education. The education of their chil- 
dren has been a sacred tradition among 
Jews since ancient biblical days in Pales- 
tine. In the course of the ages, education, 
learning, Torah, became a very central 
part of the Jewish religion. In every 
country, throughout the centuries, the 
Jews have maintained elementary schools, 
secondary schools and academies of higher 
learning. The curriculum in these schools 
consisted of the study of the Bible, the 
Talmud and the other classical religious 
books of the Jewish people. Even in the 
medieval times, every Jewish boy was lit- 
erate to the extent of being able to read 
his Hebrew prayers and of knowing the 
essential religious rites and observances, 
while considerable numbers grew up with 
a thorough knowledge of the biblical and 
rabbinic writings. 


This sacred tradition of education the 
Jews brought with them to America. But 
instead of maintaining schools of their 
own, the Jews chose to send their children 
to the public school and to provide for 
their specific Jewish education through 
supplementary schools, meeting in the 
afternoons and on Saturdays and Sundays. 
As a result, two new types of Jewish 
schools developed in America, the daily 
afternoon school, meeting either three or 
five times a week, and the one-day-a-week 
Sunday school. The daily afternoon 


-school offers from five to ten hours a 


week of instruction to all its pupils. The 


Sunday school teaches two to three hours 
per week, and many of them conduct 
week-day afternoon classes for some of 
their pupils. In addition, there. are all- 
day or parochial schools attended by about 
five percent of all the Jewish children re- 
ceiving a religious education. 


The curriculum of these several types of 
Jewish schools is quite formidable. In 
varying degrees, it includes Hebrew, 
Bible, Jewish history, liturgy, holidays and 
customs, religious and ethical principles, 
and Jewish community life in America 
and in other countries. Each of these 
subjects is essential for the American 
Jewish child if his faith is to have mean- 
ing to him, if he is to understand himself 
as a Jew and his relation to his Christian 
neighbors, to his country and to the 
world. In order to practice Judaism, the 
child must learn to read the Hebrew 
prayers and to observe the religious festi- 
vals and ceremonies meaningfully. If he 
is to contribute to America the best in 
Judaism, he must appreciate and love his 
Jewish heritage. To comprehend the 
position of the Jew in the world, he must 
have at least a familiarity with a four 
thousand year old Jewish history. All 
Jewish children need at least an ele- 
mentary training in the above areas of 
Jewish content. In addition, a consider- 
able number of the young generation must 
be inspired and given the foundation to 
continue their Jewish education through 
high school and college years, to train for 
the rabbinate, for teaching in Jewish 
schools, for informed lay leadership in 
Jewish affairs, and also for Jewish schol- 
arly research and creative writing. 


Not even the most elementary Jewish 
knowledge can be given in one hour a 
week. This is recognized not only by 
Jewish educators and rabbis but also by 
the large masses of Jewish parents. A 
typical example of the attitude of parents is 
worth citing at this point. A synagogue 
in New York City decided to establish 
classes on released time. Both the rabbi 
and the principal of the religious school 
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planned an inclusive enrollment campaign. 
They mailed 1,500 letters to as many Jew- 
ish families, made repeated announce- 
ments in the synagogue bulletin, and 
spoke from the pulpit several times on 
the subject. Only a handful of children, 
about twenty-five, were enrolled. At the 
same time, at least three times as many 
new pupils were registered in the syna- 
gogue’s daily afternoon Hebrew school, 
which requires attendance of at least six 
hours a week on the children’s own time. 
It should be added that this afternoon 
school charges a tuition fee of thirty to 
fifty dollars per year, as is true in prac- 
tically all daily afternoon Jewish schools. 
Parents are willing to pay the fee and to 
have their children give the necessary time 
because they recognize that their children 
cannot get a Jewish education in one hour 
a week. 


It should not be inferred from the fore- 
going that Jews are satisfied with their 
religious education system. Only three 
out of every four Jewish children receive 
the benefits of a Jewish education. Most 
of them attend only for about two years, 
so that their Jewish training is far from 
complete or adequate. But the solution, 
Jews are convinced, is not to substitute 
released time programs for the present 
types of schools. The solution lies in 
developing better schools, training better 
teachers, preparing better curricula and 
teaching materials, providing more time, 
improving the holding power of the 
schools, and educating parents to enroll 
their children at a younger age and keep 
them in the school until they graduate. 
Many Jews believe that the all-day or 
parochial school must become the dom- 
inant type of Jewish religious school. 


Released time, at best, can serve a very 
limited purpose in the total scheme of 
Jewish education. In New York City, 
Boston and Rochester, for example, it has 
proved useful in reaching several thou- 
sand children who might not have been 
reached in any other way. Where the 
teachers were capable and the program 


wisely planned, the children have un- 
doubtedly gained by their attendance. 
Perhaps even more important, about a 
third of the pupils who joined released 
time classes were influenced by some of 
the synagogues to enroll in the daily after- 
noon school or at least in the Sunday 
school. Several Hebrew schools have 
taken advantage of released time as an 
additional hour of instruction for their 
regular pupils. 

It should be stated in all fairness that 
some of the fears regarding released time 
have not materialized, at least in New 
York. It has not proved to be a divisive 
influence in the public school; there have 
been no reports of embarrassment of Jew- 
ish children who get up from their seats 
in the public school once each week to 
go to their religious school. Indeed, this 
is no longer a reason for opposing re- 
leased time. No Jewish, Catholic, or 
Protestant child ought to be ashamed to 
be identified in the public school or any- 
where else, nor feel in- any way embar- 
rassed because he wishes to study his heri- 
tage. Neither have any boys and girls 
dropped out of the daily afternoon schools 
or the Sunday schools in order to “get 
away” with one hour a week of released 
time, as was feared by many rabbis and 
teachers. 

In New York and other cities where 
Jews have been cooperating in sponsoring 
released time, they have done so not be- 
cause they see in it a substitute for the 
existing types of Jewish schools, but 
merely a limited method of reaching some 
of their children. At the same time, the 
cooperating Jewish groups are studying 
closely the possible values of the plan as 
well as its influence on the attitudes of 
children. However, the two basic objec- 
tions of Jews to released time—its inade- 
quacy for giving religious education to 
Jewish children and the danger of under- 
mining the principle of separation of 
Church and State—will continue to be 
significant in every Jewish community. 
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RELEASED TIME 


For Catholic Children: 


JOSEPH B. COLLINS 


Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, Washington, D. C. 


RACTICAL PLANS to provide re- 

ligious instruction to children and 
youth who attend public schools are re- 
ceiving widespread attention today. Edu- 
cators are motivated in this matter by a 
number of important factors. Perhaps 
the statement made public by the White 
House Conference in 1940 will summarize 
the needs which underlie all attempts to 
bring the influence of religion into the 
lives of American youth. “Despite the 
various efforts made by church groups to 
educate children in religion, the religious 
needs of many children are imperfectly 
met at the present time.” The report 
continues, “It has been intimated that ap- 
proximately one-half of the children and 
youth in the United States receive no re- 
ligious instruction outside the home.’? 
The late President Roosevelt, who wel- 
comed the delegates of the Conference, 
observed that in view of the large number 
of children receiving no religious instruc- 
tion, “It is important to consider how 
provisions can best be made for religious 
training.”’? 


*This statement consists of excerpts from an 
article by Father Collins in the May, 1945, 
issue of the National Catholic Education As- 
sociation Bulletin, which we are using here 
at his suggestion because time did not per- 
mit his preparation of another article. 

1. “White House Conference on Children in a 
Democracy,” quoted in Weekday Classes in 
Religious Education, Bulletin 1941, No. 3, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C., 

2. N.C.W.C. News Service, January 1, 1941. 
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The Catholic position in favor of a 
workable plan to provide religious in- 
struction for public school pupils may be 
stated in the words of Most Reverend 
Michael J. Curley, Archbishop of Balti- 
more and Washington. In a message to 
public school teachers which was pub- 
lished in The Pilot, biennial publication 
of the Elementary Classroom Teachers’ 
Association of the District of Columbia, 
Archbishop Curley said that religious in- 
struction cannot be given through purely 
secular subjects. The present situation, 
“is not healthy for our great nation and I 
am afraid that it is increasing instead of 
diminishing as the years go on.” The 
Archbishop wrote, “I am convinced that 
all of us, regardless of Faith, should come 
together to work out a plan whereby the 
children of our elementary as well as of 
our secondary schools, will be given an 
opportunity to get some religious instruc- 
tion outside the school in their nearby re- 
spective churches, a plan that is being car- 
ried out now in a great number of our 
American cities and states.” 


The Catholic Church makes use of the 
released time program because it is her 
purpose to use proved and practical means 
of teaching religion to her children who 
would otherwise be deprived of such in- 
struction. She makes use of Sunday 
schools, religious vacation schools, week- 
day religion schools, which are conducted 
both on free time and where possible ac- 
cording to the released time plan. The 
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Confraternity of Christian Doctrine has 
long recognized the potential value of the 
released time school. In one of its official 
publications, we read the following sober 
evaluation of the plan: 


“Released time for religion classes is 
now widely discussed and it is undoubt- 
edly an important element in the solution 
of this problem in many places. It should 
be energetically sought in such places. 
However, there are communities where it 
is not a solution at all and there are few 
parishes where it will provide the whole 
solution. When release time is granted, 
it only sets the stage for the solution be- 
cause it will be worse than failure if the 
youth are not met by adequately prepared 
teachers with a proper program of instruc- 
tion and with reasonable facilities for 
carrying out that program.’”* 


With these facts in mind, one can ap- 
preciate the careful planning which today 
accompanies the initiation and develop- 
ment of the released time program on the 
part of Diocesan Superintendents of 


‘Schools, Diocesan Directors of the Con- 


fraternity of Christian Doctrine, and 
others interested in bringing religious 
training to the greatest possible number 
of Catholic youth. In those dioceses 


3. The Pilot, January, 1945, p. 1. 

4, Religious Instruction of Catholic Students At- 
tending Secular High Schools, N.CW.C., 
1941, page 2. 


where enabling legislation, either state or 
local, prevails, the plan is under way to a 
greater or less extent. Many problems 
and obstacles must be met and are being 
met—urban centers and rural communities 
have their own particular difficulties. 

A diocese in the eastern part of our 
country with nearly 150 parishes and 
missions has a well-organized program in 
operation which uses the released time 
plan in 140 units. After four years of 
experience, a report reveals that nearly 
40,000 Catholic pupils in public schools 
were being instructed in religion. 
number who were not reached approxi- 
mated 5,000 children. More than 50 ele- 
mentary units reported a 100 per cent 
coverage of their students; the same rec- 
ord was found in nearly 150 high school 
units. In a large number of these units 
state or local credit was gained for the 
religion classes. 


Similar reports are available from a 
goodly number of dioceses located in all 
parts of the country. While they approve 
and encourage the adoption of the re- 
leased time plan, they do not propose it as 
a substitute for the Catholic parochial 
school. It is a supplementary program. 
Its proponents have reason to hope that 
the operation of the release time plan will 
enable the pupils of our public schools to 
grow up into citizens equipped better than 
ever to serve God and country. 


IV 


ADEQUATE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


In A Free Society 


J. PAUL WILLIAMS 


Ms, Holyoke College. 


HE PRESENT STATE of our know!l- 

edge of educational psychology indi- 
cates that one learns his religion from his 
community. Religious education in the 
narrow sense of gaining information about 
religion can take place in isolated classes; 
but religious education in the sense of 
achieving life values is commonly a func- 
tion of the major group of which one is a 
member.1 We know little about the ex- 
periences by means of which people gain 
their life motivations; we know so little 
that it is but rarely possible to isolate 
these experiences. Thus he who wishes 
to direct the religious education of a 
group must direct the community life of 
the group; that is, since he cannot iden- 
tify the specific experiences which make a 
religious impact, he must seek such con- 
trol of the community’s life that he can 
create many experiences which are in line 
with the religious education he favors and 
such control that he can prevent experi- 
ences which are against his religious ideas. 
As religious educational techniques move 
further and further away from the 
achievement of the community ideal, their 
effectiveness decreases — probably in 
something like arithmetic ratio. 


The chief reason why the community is 
so effective an agency of religious educa- 
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tion is that it presents to its youths many 
opportunities to practise religion under 
satisfying circumstances and it furnishes 
living examples of its teachings. In addi- 
tion most communities verbalize their re- 
ligious values and glorify them in cele- 
brations. Any deliberate attempt to direct 
religious education ought to include ver- 
balization, glorification, and practise. 


If it is true that the best technique for 
teaching religion is to immerse it in com- 
munity experience, what is the task to 
which this technique is to be applied? I 
feel that religious education has two major 
obligations. One is personal: surround- 
ing individuals with experiences out of 
which will come personal religions which 
meet the realities of modern life in a 
significant and satisfying way. The other 
is social: supplying the religious motiva- 
tions which will preserve and enhance 
American democracy. 


What educational arrangements would 
make it possible to apply the “community” 
technique to the task of religious educa- 
tion as stated? In attempting to answer 
this question attention immediately fo- 
cuses on the parochial school; for, the 
parochial school is the ideal arrangement 
for the achievement of a community cen- 
tered around a church. Parishes which 
include among their agencies full-time ele- 
mentary and secondary schools can with 
reasonable certainty achieve a vital com- 
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munity life. They control enough of the 
environment of children to achieve an 
education that can honestly be called re- 
ligious in the sense that it reaches down 
to the basic motivations and supplies per- 
sons with a significant and satisfying way 
of life. The parochial school is the best 
instrument we know for perpetuating the 
church and for fulfilling the personal task 
of religious education. But the parochial 
school tends to fall down on the social 
task. Reliance on the parochial school 
would mean a series of competing school 
systems. Such a situation would tend to 
be disruptive of a locality’s unity and also 
of the nation’s unity. If democracy is to 
endure, the motivations behind it must 
become religious in character. Such moti- 
vations would be more apt to be achieved 
in localities where all citizens are part of 
a community life which centers in the 
democratic ideal. A united public school 
system should serve a locality in teaching 
democracy in the same way that a paro- 
chial school serves a church in teaching 
the church’s religion. 


Furthermore, parochial schools tend to 
limit unnecessarily the religious freedom 
of the individual. This statement needs 
amplification. American conceptions of 
- religious freedom are inadequate. (1) In 
the first place, what we have in America is 
freedom for the sect and coercion for the 
individual. Theoretically the individual is 
free; practically, however, he is coerced by 
the sect, which teaches him dogmatically, 
and teaches him to treat with suspicion 
all other points of view. (2) On the 
other hand absolute freedom of religion 
is not only undesirable but impossible. 
No society can endure unless its individ- 
uals share some religious values. These 
values must be indoctrinated if the society 
is to have permanence. (3) Furthermore, 
unless one is a member of a group which 
takes large sections of its religious faith 
for granted, he is not a member of a re- 
ligious community and thus lacks the emo- 
tional security which is essential to the 
most satisfying religious experience. 


“Communities” teach religion by subtle, 
frequently unconscious, indoctrination. 
Thus the question is not, “Shall we have 
indoctrination?” but, “What shall we in- 
doctrinate?” (4) Many sects of course 
maintain that they teach infallible dog- 
mas; some of these sects hold that true 
freedom of religion means freedom to 
believe this infallible dogma and protec- 
tion from exposure to error — the dogmas 
of other sects. In so far as this conten- 
tion is meant as a defense of the present 
practise in which sects protect their own 
children from “heresy,” it may be defend- 
able in terms of historic American prac- 
tise, even though it proscribes (I believe 
unnecessarily) the liberties of the indi- 
vidual. But if this contention is intended 
as a basis for the future proscription of 
the liberties of religious minorities it be- 
comes indefensible in terms of historic 
American practise. Whatever religious 
liberty may mean, surely it means that no 
one sect has the right to dominate reli- 
gious thinking. 


If these observations are accepted, it 
follows that anything approaching abso- 
lute religious freedom is an impossibility 
in a stable society. But we can have as 
much freedom as is consistent with the 
highest community values and with the 
achievement of a satisfying personal reli- 
gion. Where the lines of such freedom 
should be drawn is a practical and not a 
theoretical question. I judge that the 
parochial school limits unnecessarily the 
freedom of the individual if it prevents 
him from becoming acquainted with the 
range of religious thought. A sectarian 
community is not always successful in 
communicating its values to all of its 
members. Persons who do not accept the 
tenets of the sectarian community should 
have had educational experiences which 
make easy the transition to another religious 
group. 


No one agency can carry the whole 
load of religious education. If Americans 
are to have satisfying personal religions, 
if democracy is to be undergirded by reli- 


gious motivations, and if religious liberty 
is to increase rather than to diminish, the 
home, the church, and the public schools 
all have essential tasks to perform. 


In performing the personal task of re- 
ligious education the church and the home 
have obvious functions. Together they 
can create the beloved community in 
which children can have vital religious 
experiences. Every effort should be made 
to increase the effectiveness of the present 
church schools. Churches should strive 
strenuously to reestablish the religious 
functions of the home. 


The public schools also can aid in help- 
ing individuals achieve a worthy religious 
faith. They can do for religion what they 
do for politics — treat it descriptively. 
Religion could be taught descriptively, on 


school time, in non-sectarian classes, by - 
teachers employed by the public — 


teachers who make a studied effort to do 
no more than describe religion. Such 
teaching of religion is legal almost uni- 
formly in the United States; for, gen- 
erally, the law prohibits not the teaching 
of religion but the teaching of sectarian- 
ism. (It frequently also prohibits parti- 
sanship in teaching politics.) If American 
youths were taught sectarian religion in 
vital sectarian communities and were also 
given religious information in the public 
schools, religious freedom in America 
would take on a new meaning and reli- 
gious comity would make significant gains. 
Furthermore, the half of America’s chil- 
dren who now have no contact with any 
church or synagogue would gain at least 
the beginnings of an education in religion 
— some knowledge of the religious possi- 
bilities. Their knowledge ought, of 
course, to include the range of American 
thought, heterodox systems as well as 
orthodox systems, naturalism as well as 
supernaturalism. It is clear that today 
America’s churches and synagogues lack 
sufficient vitality to maintain education 
which is adequate to provide for the per- 
sonal religious needs of all of the Amer- 
ican people. Most of the churches and 
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synagogues do not have enough resources 
to supply this need for even a majority of 
their members. But if their schools could 
build sectarian education on a solid foun- 
dation of factual knowledge supplied by 
the public schools, there would be much 
more chance that the churches could sup- 
ply significant educational experiences. 


The descriptive teaching of religion in 
the public schools appears to me to be a 
better device than sectarian classes taught 
on time released by the public schools. 
Such classes must be supported by the 
churches and synagogues. The resources 
of these institutions are limited. If the 
money spent on the weekday classes were 
spent on the existing church schools, a 
more vital religious and educational ex- 
perience ought to result, since the existing 
church schools are part of a community 
and the weekday classes are frequently 
isolated groups. 


Significant results for personal religion 
should be achieved if church schools can 
build on a factual foundation provided at 
public expense, if the home can be brought 
to buttress the teachings of the church, 
and if church schools can have an adequate 
equipment, can secure better teachers, can 
meet for three hours of a Sunday morning, 
and can require constant attendance. Such 
arrangements would fall short of the 
effectiveness of the parochial school; but, 
a priori, they appear to be elaborate _ 
enough to supply individuals with satis- 
fying personal religions and to supply 
them with the tools ( a knowledge of re- 
ligious thought and practise) through 
which they could gain a new personal re- 
ligious orientation, if they so desired. 


In performing the social task of reli- 
gious education the public school, the 
church, and the home all have essential 
functions. If American citizens are to 
have a faith in democracy which reaches 
down to the level of religious faith, then 
American society needs to become a com- 
munity in a much more real sense than it 
is today and that community must center 
in democratic ideals and practise. The 
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building of such a community will require 
the efforts of many agencies. All American 
schools, whether public or private, should 
teach democracy as an element of religious 
faith; that is, American youths should be 
taught that the very law of the universe 
undergirds and rewards democratic action. 
The public schools should be the major 
agency of society in teaching this dogma. 
The public schools should of course avoid 
taking sides in the argument between nat- 
uralists and supernaturalists. But they 
should indoctrinate the belief that the 
universe —- whether it is conceived as 
being grounded in Natural Law or in 
God — is so constructed that that nation 
will be happiest which operates democrat- 
ically, which conceives of persons as pre- 
cious in themselves, which permits the 
majority to make the chief decisions on 
national policy. 


Significant religious education in democ- 
racy in the schools would require verbal- 
ization, practise, and glorification. Ade- 
quate verbalization would include the im- 
partation to American youths of a much 
more adequate understanding than they 
now have of what democracy is. Adequate 
practise would demand much more democ- 
racy in the schools themselves ; administra- 
tions would have to begin treating teach- 


ets democratically, teachers would have to 
begin treating students democratically. 
Adequate glorification in celebrations of 
the ideals of democracy would do for 
democracy what worship does for Chris- 
tianity and Judaism. 

Undergirding democracy with religious 
faith would require also the teaching of 
democracy by the churches and syna- 
gogues, and of course by their schools. 
Here the teaching would be but one item 
in a long list of sectarian dogmas. 


If the public schools and the churches 
and synagogues do an adequate job in 
teaching democracy as religion, it is not 
unreasonable to hope that the homes of 
the nation could be awakened to their 
opportunity and responsibility to help 
children view democratic ideals as reli- 
gious ideals. Working together, homes, 
churches, synagogues, schools ought to be 
able to achieve enough of the sense of 
community to make democratic education 
successfully reach the level of religious 
education. Probably they could achieve 
this result with large numbers of children 
even though our economic institutions are 
organized on a frankly autocratic basis, 
thus preventing the development of the 
democratic community in any complete 
sense. 
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I 


LL WHO ARE consciously di- 
recting their own lives, or who 
would like to influence the lives of others, 
toward good ends, are revaluating their 
premises and their methods in the light 
of the crisis in which the modern world 
finds itself. Having been asked to share 
the point of view which I now hold, and 
which has shifted from that held when 
I was preparing for and participating in 
the accepted work of religious education, 
it seems right to state briefly, what, as I 
see it, the nature of that crisis is. 


In my mind, the source of the confu- 
sion which now engulfs mankind can be 
found in these several points: (1) his 
failure rightly to use reason to discover 
and apply truth, (2) his failure rightly 
to analyze his own nature, (3) his gross- 
ly wrong use of the machine, of land, 
money, trade and government, and (4) 
the resulting breakdown of family and 
neighborhood life, with its train of evils 
known as moral chaos, disintegration of 
personality, loss of integrity and respon- 
sibility. 

By truth I mean the nature of life and 
the universe. Truth itself is absolute; 


it is man’s discovery and statement of 
truth which is relative. But his discovery 
and statement of truth can be sufficiently 
faithful to the facts of life and the uni- 
verse to shape human action toward the 


fulfillment of his nature. Only by act- 
ing on present truth can new truth be 
discovered. At the outset I want to 
reaffirm my belief in the ability of the 
human mind to isolate and use truth. 


Not so with many moderns. The pres- 
ent scene discourages them. They re- 
mind us of the bright hopes with which 
the world turned a century ago to its 
new tool, Science; but then they exclaim, 
“Now look at us! Wonderful technology, 
but gross materialism, misery and war!” 
Epithets are hurled at scientism, logic is 
laughed at, and a return to faith and the 
direct apprehension of truth is called 
for. Man cannot solve his problems, they 
say; God must intervene. Because we 
have made such a horrible botch of it, 
many have lost confidence in the ability 
of reason to ascertain basic truth. They 
turn therefore, in great numbers, to 
Kirkegaard and Barth, for in their teach- 
ing they discover the comfort of author- 
ity; there is release from drudgery of 
scientific research and the burden of ed- 
ucating ourselves to solve our problems. 

It seems to me the failure is not in the 
capacity of the human mind to discover 
truth, but our failure clearly to state our 
problems of living and to recognize and 
apply the truth which is already available 
in the garnered wisdom of the ages. Or, 
to state it differently, our failure is to 
reason out carefully the nature of the 
human being and then fashion an en- 
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vironment suitable to that nature. Re- 
ligious people have been occupied with 
abstractions like Spirit, Soul and Charac- 
ter, unrelated, for the most part, to the 
actual environment in which these qual- 
ities of human life develop. Scientists, 
on the other hand, have over-concen- 
trated their reason on conquering our 
physical environment largely for the sake 
of the “conquering”, without regard to 
the nature of the human being. 

Everyone, including the religious per- 
son, has been so thrilled with the result 
— the flood of cotton, corn and coal from 
the good earth; the emergence of giant 
machines and factories from simple 
wheels and levers ; the structures of stone 
and steel stretching into the sky — that 
we have forgotten the human being. We 
have been so immersed in the sheer in- 
crease of material goods that we have 
come, most of us, to identify life with 
a high standard of living. We have 
idolized the machine. We have given al- 
most unquestioning approval to a pattern 
of living which we now find has meant 
adjusting the human being with great 
stretching and thwarting of nature, 
rather than creating an environment to 
fit him. 


This trend is understandable. Man is 
the only creature which can impress ideas 
(over and above instinct) upon material 
matter. He is the only creature who can 
fashion artifacts, and it is not strange 
that he should become enamored of it. 
Moreover, it is understandable that, lack- 
ing a clear vital analysis of his own na- 
ture, he could have been persuaded to 
shift his attention from the process of 
creating things to the end product, the 
thing he makes, or the money he gets in 
lieu of it. Understandable, I say, but 
tragic. For it is in this failure rightly 
to evaluate the process of creation and 
his own nature of which creativity is an 
attribute, that the crux of the modern 
crisis is to be found. For today we value 
and sustain a system of living in which 
the majority of people are not creators, 


but mere mechanisms. 

The early Greeks analyzed creation. 
A creator, they said, must be closely 
associated with and the determining fac- 
tor in four elemental causes for an act 
or thing; i. e., the material cause, the 
efficient cause (tool), the formal cause 
(design) and the final cause (purpose). 
A creator must purpose, design and 
execute his plan. If it be an object he 
is making, he must choose both material 
and tool, decide what use or purpose it 
shall serve, imagine or design the pat- 
tern, and then actually perform the 
work. When a human being so acts he 
uses mind, body and will; he is an in- 
tegrated, moral human being. To do 
less is to be disintegrated, subhuman and 
unmoral. For to be moral, one must be 
responsible, and one cannot be responsi- 
ble for either act or product unless he 
himself plan, choose and act. 


This concept of human nature, basic 
as it is, seems not to be a determinant 
in the modern climate of opinion, and is 
almost totally absent in the actual affairs 
of living. In spite of the fact that human 
beings are the most diverse of all crea- 
tures, we are today committed to spe- 
cialization. Out of specialization has 
come severe disintegration of so many 
aspects of human affairs as to make 
irresponsibility characteristic of moder- 
nity. The machine and the machine- 
tender at the factory belt-line epitomize. 
our highly technical civilization. 


Consider machine-tenders. There 
they stand, men and women, in countless 
rows at long benches in automobile, re- 
frigerator, cash-register or defense fac- 
tories. They are not using their whole 
beings. They do not plan the article, 
nor select the material with which they 
are working. There is no demand on 
their imaginations and little exercise of 
their physical capacities, for they really 
do not perform the work. They watch 
it being done, and oil and wipe the ma- 
chine which does the work, or screw on 
a bolt or press a punch, or start a loom. 
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Worst of all, they are not really re- 
sponsible for the end product. It may 
be inferior, ugly, socially useless or de- 
structive. What of it? They “just 
work there.” 

The white collar man “higher up” is 
performing work quite as unbalanced 
from another angle. He may design and 
select, using mind and imagination, but 
he does not physically execute, and rare- 
ly does he decide the purpose. Hourly, 
daily and yearly he sits at a desk. His 
body suffers; his muscles lose their pull. 
Tobacco, strong drink and night life 
must give him a lift (and most of us 
think working with the mind alone is 
superior, as if we had bodies only to 
carry our minds around on!). But 
worst of all, not purposing the use his 
product shall fill, responsibility is not 
strengthened. Acting without reference 
to consequences of our personal acts is 
an adjunct of specialized, compart- 
mentalized mass-production for both 
workers and supervisors. How does 
this square up with the notion that at 
the root of Christianity (and human na- 
ture) is free will and individual respon- 
sibility that human beings are responsible 
for what they do and for the intended 
results of their acts? 

Man is not just a hand nor just a 
head. He is an integral being. While 
he can tolerate for a time the kind of 
specialization which uses but a part of 
him, he cannot live the whole span of 
his productive life in this fashion with- 
out serious maladjustment. Man can 
adapt to this kind of specialization, but 
adaptation involves disintegration of 
moral fibre and suspension of thought. 


Because of rapid turnover of intelli- 
gent men, due to montony, a Chicago 
transportation company refuses applica- 
tions from men with an I. Q. over 90. 
I used to supervise a group of Chicago 
girls in a settlement-house club, after 
their day’s work in a cap factory. At 
lightning speed one sewed triangular 
pieces together to complete thirty dozen 


caps in a day. Another sewed on the 
bills; another tacked in linings. And so 
on. At the club they were nervously 
spent and emotionally exhausted. Sew- 
ing, reading, discussion were impossible. 
Only activity involving powerful sensu- 
ous stimuli—raucous singing, strenuous 
dancing, heavy petting—interested them. 
“A machine,” according to Eric Gill 
who has given careful thought to this 
problem, “is anything you help to do its 
work.” We approve and glory in the 
machine. “A tool is any instrument 
which helps you do your work.” We 
think a mere tool is provincial. Yet we 
complain of materialism, love of money, 
irresponsibility. Do we really recognize 
their source in the frustration, boredom, 
emotional strain and poor health result- 
ing from modern specialized work? Can 
we expect human beings to engage for 
the love of it in what to them is mean- 
ingless work? Shall we ask them to say 
proudly, “This is the nut I screwed on?” 
Must we not grant that the thing made, 
money earned and the things it can 
buy, will become substitute motivation 
when work needs scant use of intelli- 
gence and will? Have we recognized 
this source of materialism ? 
I cannot believe that it will solve the 
problem to reduce man’s repetitive work 
hours and let him be creative in his 
leisure. For man’s first right is to sus- 
tain his life. In performing that right 
and duty he finds dignity and fulfillment. 
If his work is subhuman, his whole life 
lacks meaning ; human progress advances 
through work, not play nor the abun- 
dance of things possessed. In the full 
use of his faculties in daily work man 
finds growth and completion. And are 
not growth and completion sufficient? 


If we are realistic about applying the 
concept of human nature (here inade- 
quately developed) to the instance where- 
in mankind first meets material things, 
ie., in their creation and production, it 
seems to me logical to conclude that our 
modern, over-specialized, factory mass- 
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production of necessary things is a tragic 
and colossal error. Men, women and 
children find themselves in a work pat- 
tern which stultifies their intelligence 
and will; i.e., violates their true nature. 
This true human nature being termed 
spiritual in the parlance of the church, 
then modern industrialism is secular and 
irreligious. It places human beings on 
the animal level. Indeed, they are cor- 
rect who say “we have turned from 
God” for we have arranged a culture in 
which most men cannot affirm and prove 
their kinship with God through creative 
work. Solution to the modern crisis is 
partly to be found in altering the method 
of producing material things. 
II 


But also contributing to the modern 
crisis is a wrorig method of possessing 
material things. We must apply basic 
truth already discovered, and develop 
new truth, relating to the possession of 
land, goods, and money, and to exchang- 
ing and governing them. Out of the 
grossly wrong methods of possessing 
things, have developed unearned riches 
and undeserved poverty, and this in turn 
has set group against group and dissi- 
pated human energy in conflict and war. 

Unemployed willing workers are no- 
where to be found except in civilized so- 
ciety. Unemployment is unknown to 
primitive peoples. Work came to all 
without favor of any man. People then, 
like us, stood in need of food, clothing 
and shelter, and as a matter of course 
got busy providing themselves with all 
such things. But wherever a certain 
stage of civilized development is reached, 
there appears the spectacle of would-be 
workers seeking employment and unable 
to find it. Civilization has taken a wrong 
turn. We have not properly used our 
reason on this matter. Man-made laws, 
out of harmony with the nature of man 
and the universe, are responsible for the 
monstrous spectacle of able-bodied men 
and, women who seek but cannot find 
creative work. 


Man has certain material wants. He 
has intelligence, will, and hands with 
which to satisfy them. But he cannot 
produce in a void, and the universe is 
such as can supply him all his needs. 
These two are all that are necessary— 
man, with wants and ability; along with 
Mother Earth and her resources. The 
simple problem is to transform the raw 
materials of the earth into shapes 
adapted to the satisfaction of human de- 
sires. In the last resort, physical em- 
ployment is the use of the land; while 
unemployment is obstruction to use of 
land. Unsolved unemployment  even- 
tually means war. Let labor and tools 
have access to land, and employment of 
every kind for every human being re- 
sults. This is not a niggardly universe. 
There is ample land for every human 
inhabitant. Never has society pressed 
upon the land. When we separate human 
beings from land, or make access to it 
difficult, we compel men to stand idle. 
Not that every individual should do 
agricultural work. All production comes 
from land, and no kind of activity what- 
soever but eventually is determined by 
production from land. All physical em- 
ployment depends on the land. 

Land, like air and water, is a free 
gift of nature or God. To claim private 
possession of air or water and charge 
another for them, we would condemn as 
unethical. Early men held the same 
notion about land. To appropriate land 
was to appropriate that which belonged 
to the Creator and to all men alike. 
Leviticus gives us the edict: “The Earth 
is Mine; saith the Lord. It shall not be 
sold forever.” 


But the modern world has turned aside 
this wisdom. Even though no man 
creates it, we believe that the one who 
first gets to land may keep it, much 
more than he needs, and refuse new- 
comers access, or suffer them only on 
payment of a rental charge for its use. 
And our laws legalize eviction if this 
sum be not paid! We fight wars over 
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land, and having fought, allow the pre- 
cious earth to go to a few owners who 
may sell or rent it as benefits them. 

Though there is far more usable land 
on the earth than mankind will ever 
need, our method of owning and pos- 
sessing it creates a seeming scarcity. 
Failing to apply our reason to this prob- 
lem or accept the truth which sages in 
every century have proclaimed, we have 
allowed possession of the land to center 
in a privileged few. In all Europe, ex- 
cept the Scandinavian countries, no more 
than two percent of the people own any 
land. In Spain the land rests largely in 
the hands of five families. In Japan 
there is similar concentration of land 
ownership. Henry George, one of the 
great students of this question, spoke 
truly: “If there is want, if there is 
scarcity, if there are people starving in 
the midst of plenty, is it not simply be- 
cause what the Creator intended for the 
use of all men has been made the private 
property of the few?” 

The scarcity of opportunity which re- 
sults from this legalized lock-out we 
sometimes regard, in our blindness, as 
an insoluble problem. The best many 
of us do is to embark on or support end- 
less “relief schemes” in the hope that 
we shall thus ease the lot of those locked 
out. Yet unemployment, the rationing, 
the restrictions and governmental super- 
vision and even the wars, which result, 
can be eliminated if we apply careful 


reason and scientific method to this prob- _ 


lem—and implement the truth which has 
already been discovered. 


Access to land is absolutely essential 
to man’s freedom, to the unfettered use 
of intelligence and will. A free man 
chooses whether he will work for him- 
self or for an employer. If the latter, 
then he chooses which employer he will 
have. (How many can exercise this 


freedom today?) How far we have 
drifted from this free-man’s attitude is 
seen in the ingratiating reference to an 
employer as having “given me a job.” 


A man is free to change his job only 
when there are more jobs than men. 
There can be more jobs than workers 
only when land is freely available. Many 
a man in an industrial treadmill would 
change his work if he could; but in a 
restricted economy, due to artificial scar- 
city of land, he cannot. Thus, freedom 
of land is an essential to altering an 
industrial work-pattern in which men 
tend to become robots. If workers are 
to be freed to their own shops or their 
own land, freely creating, using intelli- 
gence, will and body, then we must 
change the private possession of land 
to one in which land is the common 
property of a community of users. 

A simple change in our revenue sys- 
tem would free the land. 

The value of land rises as people need 
it. It is precisely the land which offers 
the greatest opportunity for employment 
that is most withheld from us by spec- 
ulative interests. Our present laws 
lightly tax valuable idle land. Our tax 
system practically exempts idle land, 
though such land increases in value in 
proportion to government or community 
activity adjacent to it. Such land is 
held to be sold when its value is highest. 
Our tax system, therefore, encourages 
land withholding and breeds unemploy- 
ment. If the city or community were to 
require from all land, a rental equal to 
the value which the community activity 
has deposited in it, land would be thrown 
on the market and thus made available 
for use. The community use of land 
rent would make it unprofitable for any- 
one to hold land without fully using it. 
It would, in effect, put the possession of 
land in the community, with each person 
paying for the privilege of using it. 
For choicer land, the user would reim- 
burse the community for the privilege 
which his superior land represented, and 
so equalize access to all. 

Because land is not man-made, no 


man should own it. But whatever he 
produces by his own labor on the land— 
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the crops, the goods, the capital—in all 
justice should be his to sell or trade in a 
free market. Property or goods—that 
which comes from land—being man- 
made, belongs to the man who produced 
it. A clay creek bank cannot be private 
property, owned by a man. A bowl 
fashioned from the clay pit is the private 
possession of the man who made it. Use 
is the only proper title to land. Creation 
(or voluntary exchange) is the only way 
title to property or goods can be 
achieved. Until we come to grips with 
this issue, the basis for ownership of 
land as different from things, we shall 
never solve the problem of poverty and 
wealth, of freedom and tyranny. 

Private property in things is ethical 
and necessary to the exercise of man’s 
will and responsibility. A man cannot 
fully choose, plan and execute unless he 
has his own (private) tools and mate- 
rials with which to work. Every indi- 
vidual must have an area, and a large 
one, in which his decisions are his own. 
If any large proportion of goods and 
tools is socially or group-owned, if de- 
cisions are made by experts or by 
groups, then the individual is ever shel- 
tered from experiencing the results of 
his own choices. Then he is not a moral 
agent; he is mere flotsam floating in a 
sea of forces he cannot control; his 
judgment and inner powers do not un- 
fold. 


In order that every person be enabled 
to produce, and to retain that which he 
produces, land must be common property 
of the community, accessible to all alike, 
for the payment of its annual social 
rental to the community. And private 
property in goods and tools must be 
widely distributed. 

In addition to land, man has need of 
trade to secure that which he cannot or 
does not choose to produce. This neces- 
sitates a medium of exchange, or money, 
an essential of all but the most primitive 
cultures. 

At bottom, money is a simple mech- 


anism, a substitute for the goods pro- 
duced, but through failure scientifically 
to examine and set up a system of money 
in accord with basic truth, we have al- 
lowed it to become the most complicated 
and confused of issues, bringing priv- 
ilege to some and terrible inequities to 
others. 

Originally, when precious metals were 
used as a measure of exchange, some 
individual saw that he could develop a 
“strong room” and people would hire 
him to store their treasure. Those who 
turned over their metals for safekeeping 
obtained receipts for their deposits. It 
soon became common practice to turn 
over the receipts, instead of the metals, 
in exchange for goods. Pieces of paper 
were the strong-room keeper’s promises- 
to-pay precious metals upon demand. 
The strong-room keeper noticed that 
only a small percentage of the receipts 
were presented for payment at his 
counter on any given day—about 90% 
of his total stock of gold remained un- 
disturbed. So he began to issue more 
receipts than there was actually gold in 
his vaults. Thus he began to coin money 
and grow rich on the interest charged. 
Thus, money lost its true relation to the 
tangible goods in existence. 

Such a system, in effect, is still in 
operation today. Bankers can lend in 
excess of deposits—i.e., create private 
money, which they can recall and destroy 
at will, and for it they can collect real 
property on defaulted mortgages. It is 
as if you asked to borrow of me $10, and 
not having it, I “printed” it; and when 
I called for it you did not have the money 
so I took your watch. Such faulty prin- 
ciple and illogical practice we allow to- 
day, and as a result prices rise and fall 
and depression and financial collapse 
develop. 


The history of the modern use and 
ownership of land and money are so 
malodorous that it is impossible to com- 
prehend why concerned Christians have 
not long ago set out to remove the ex- 
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ploitation and injustice in these areas of 
living. Two fairly simple practices 
would correct our monetary system. 
Simple justice requires that (1) money 
come into existence only to move or 
trade actual physical goods. Any money 
so issued should be cancelled or with- 
drawn when a particular transaction for 
which it was issued has been completed. 
(2) A demurrage charge would prevent 
people hoarding money and benefiting by 
storing it rather than using it. 


Again, a faulty education which is 
preoccupied with vague abstractions or 
with surface problems is at fault. One 
of America’s greatest sages, Henry 
George, truly said: “For one person 
cutting at the roots, a thousand are hack- 
ing at the branches. We may safely ac- 
cept what astronomers tell us of astron- 
omy, or philologists of language, for in 
such investigations there are no pecuni- 
ary temptations to warp the judgment. 
Far different, however, is it with matters 
which relate to the production and dis- 
tribution of wealth, (land, labor, goods, 
money) which directly affect the liveli- 
hood of men. The intelligence which can 
alone safely guide in these matters must 
be the reasoned intelligence of the 
masses, for as to such things it is the 
common opinion that in the end pre- 
vails, and finds expressions in our laws 
and customs.” 


Another living problem about which 
there is lamentable mis-education and 
which contributes to the debacle of war 
descending on us every generation is in- 
ternational trade, accompanied by our 
practice of charging duty and tariff when 
goods cross national boundaries. Sound 
reasoning will show that it is fallacious 
to send more goods out of the country 
than are brought in, and that it is also 
fallacious to believe trading with a na- 
tion where goods are cheap, lowers our 
wages. Some of the basic truths which 


- careful study of the problem uncovers 


are: (1) foreign sales are always paid 
for in goods, never in money, even when 


bullion is shipped from one country to 
another; (2) purchase of foreign goods 
immediately sets men to work in the 
country which buys, to make things to 
be sent abroad in exchange; (3) a “pro- 
tective” tariff is a tax imposed for the 
purpose of keeping out foreign goods 
or increasing the price to the consumer, 
and thus restricting the amount of trade ; 
(4) unrestricted free foreign trade would 
result in the production here, of those 
things which we could best produce, 
and exchange of those for goods that we 
could purchase abroad at a cost lower 
than that of producing them ourselves ; 
(5) all foreign trade increases the value 
of land, and that value should not be 
collected by private owners of land, but 
by the community which produces it. 

Government is another institution 
about which there is gross mis-education. 
It, too, must be judged in light of its 
need by and contribution to free, re- 
sponsible individuals. 

When individuals act, presumably 
toward some self-chosen goal, they must 
decide whether they shall act personally 
(including family action) or through a 
group to achieve their end. An indi- 
vidual can hardly be held accountable 
unless his action has proceeded on per- 
sonal action. Therefore, he should con- 
stantly enlarge rather than decrease both 
the area and significance of his own de- 
cisions. Whatever goals he cannot 
achieve through personal and family ac- 
tion he can undertake through group 
action, but except in the barest minimum 
of situations they should be with groups 
which he voluntarily joins and which do 
not depend on force for the achievement 
of group ends. Almost any goal which 
human beings want to achieve can be 
reached by one or other of these two 
methods. 

But for some goals, compulsion may 
be necessary. The one institution which 
we specifically authorize to use coercion 
is government. To public officials or- 
ganized as a government we grant the 
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right to inflict penalties, even death and 
imprisonment. For this reason, govern- 
ment should be kept at an irreducible 
minimum, reserved to deal only with 
emergencies like tornado and flood, for 
handling dangerous criminals, to organ- 
ize courts to insure justice, and in small 
units, to collect the social value of land 
for use in the community in which that 
land-value develops. Individuals who 
aim at freedom and responsibility should 
organize their lives to be free of govern- 
ment in all other areas. Yet through 
failure scientifically to study the prob- 
lem, we are increasing our faith in and 
dependence on government. 

Brevity of space has induced dogmatic 
statement regarding principles on which 
to create and own land, goods and 
money, and to organize trade and gov- 
ernment. Further help can be had from 
the men who have revealed the most 
usable truth in these areas; Ralph Bor- 
sodi and Eric Gill on the machine ; Henry 
George on land, goods and trade; Irving 
Fisher and Silvio Gesell on money, and 
Franz Oppenheimer on government and 
the state. 

Man is an integrated being, yet dis- 
integration characterizes modern culture. 

The first and most serious disintegra- 
tion is the separation of producing from 
consuming, in our specialized mass-sys- 
tem. That it disintegrates the funda- 
mental unity of the human person is 
bad enough. In its train is a long series 
of disintegrations which further frus- 
trate human beings. Not to see or even 
know the nature of the finished product 
on which one works, separates emotion 
from action. Mechanical, monotonous 
work demands stimulating leisure and 
widens the gap between work and play. 
Because of creative work and ugly prod- 
ucts, we set art off on a pedestal until 
it, too, becomes an over-specialization 
unrelated to daily functioning, which 
often deteriorates into the bizarre. But 
the most devastating effects of monopoly 
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and specialization are found in the dis- 
integration of family and neighborhood 
life. 

Urbanization and ivdustrialism have 
robbed the home of its productive ac- 
tivities. Whereas in 1880, only one- 
fourth of America’s population lived in 
cities, now three-fourths are city dwell- 
ers. Nearly all of life’s essentials are 
produced in factories. A youngster’s 
statement amused a recent P. T. A. 
meeting, but outlined the tragic history 
of modern homes. “Great grandmother 
lived on a farm in a big rambling house. 
Grandmother lived in a cottage at the 
edge of the village. Mother lives in an 
apartment. I will live in a trailer!” 

Once the home furnished each of its 
members creative, productive work and 
united them in common undertakings. 
As the home has been emasculated, as 
it has given up land, animals, tools and 
equipment, it can no longer perform the 
maintenance function. Since children 
are no longer an economic asset, children 
are fewer. In 1930 half of the so-called 
families in our great metropolitan cen- 
ters had no children; one-third of those 
in smaller cities had none. Youth has 
no real part in the family enterprise to- 
day, and is set apart from adults, first in 
schools and then in jobs. No longer 
needed in the home, the wife seeks em- 
ployment outside. We boast of women’s 
independence, but fail to recognize the 
increased competition which develops 
between the sexes. Divorces dissolve 
one-fifth of the marriages; juvenile de- 
linquency is rampant. The aged are rel- 
egated to impersonal institutions, to sit 
out their last days unattended by family 
and denied functional activity suitable 
to their energy. 

Once the family taught its younger 
members their basic beliefs, concepts and 
skills. Now we turn to government for 
education. Formerly, parents trained 
children in manners, morals and de- 
sirable character traits. Now we must 
have specialists in churches, clubs and 
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schools. For a long time the family 
was the center of recreation and recuper- 
ation. Today only commercial institu- 
tions are equal to that task. The family 
has been known to be a haven in periods 
of sickness, old age, unemployment and 
difficulty. Now we need hospitals, old 
people’s homes, insurance companies and 
social security. ven the reproductive 
and eugenic functions of the family are 
being supervised by the state, in some 
parts of the world. It is not uncommon 
here for a mother-to-be to turn to the 
visiting nurse or the Red Cross to make 
arrangements for delivery, as if it were 
no responsibility of her own. 

Because we have miserably failed to 
challenge human beings to live in accord 
with their true nature; because we have 
monopolized land and money and made 
it difficult for human beings freely to 
find their own lives; because we have 
rated the factory more highly than the 
home and homestead, the modern family 
is a mere shell, a travesty on the most 
important institution ever developed by 
mankind. 

A similar disintegration has befallen 
the neighborhood and the small com- 
munity. Unless a good home is sur- 
rounded and sustained by a good com- 
munity, the influence of the home will 
be greatly harmed. The basic qualities 
of any true civilization, responsibility, 
open-minded intelligence, self control, 
have been developed slowly over the 
centuries and are transmitted from gen- 
eration to generation in the intimate asso- 
ciation of homes and small groups. Con- 
tacts and relationships in big cities are 
too brief, superfiicial and interrupted to 
foster and transmit these qualities to the 
young. In our modern world of spe- 
cialization, machines and great cities, 
the small community is disappearing. 

Not only size determines a commu- 
nity. A community is a group of fam- 
ilies who live in a sufficiently small unit 
to provide intimate acquaintance, where 
there is common experience and tra- 


dition, and where there is a habit of 
working and planning together as a unit 
for common ends with mutual good will 
and tolerance. Even our villages and 
suburban towns are seldom of this in- 
timate character; they resemble the im- 
personal city. Yet the need of men for 
community relationships and the preser- 
vation and transmission of fundamental 
qualities of culture is not less. There- 
fore, the disintegration of community 
life is another of the sinister aspects of 
modern times. 


IV 


The task is nothing less than a re- 
shaping of a whole culture pattern. At 
bottom, there are only two basic direc- 
tions it can take. The one tends to cen- 
tralize and increase the power over in- 
dividuals in the hands of one man or a 
small group of men. The other would 
distribute power widely among individ- 
uals generally. The first is centraliza- 
tion; the second is decentralization. 
There is little disagreement that central- 
ization is our mode and pattern today, 
centralization of production, ownership, 
control, government, population and edu- 
cation. There is not general agreement 
that this is the crux of our crisis and a 
basic source of the frustration of human 
beings. The burden of this discussion 
is that centralization is, and has always 
been, the defeat of human nature, and 
that today it is intensified by and rests 
in the centralization of land, machines, 
money, and government. And the forces 
of religion and education are not, as yet, 
arrayed against it. 

In our country there are 140,000 min- 
isters. There are twice as many teach- 
ers, 300,000. Schools, churches and li- 
braries expend three and a half billions 
of dollars a year, most of it not in 
searching the root of, nor critically ex- 
amining the effects of, our mechanized, 
monopolized, centralized culture. 

The real educators of today, according 
to Ralph Borsodi, who is writing three 
volumes on “Education and Living”, are 
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the three million advertisers and sales- 
men whose business it is to persuade 
people to buy and use a flood of things 
which we call modern. They have at 
their disposal 15 billions of dollars a 
year, five times that of the agencies de- 
voted to formal education! It is they 
who, lacking any vital counter-influence, 
determine how modern man shall spend 
his time, how he shall work, what he 
shall eat and wear, what he shall think, 
and how he shall live. 


If mankind is to be saved, if human 
life is to retain and increase its dignity 
and responsibility, we must right-about- 
face. We must not blindly continue to 
assume that our present use of land, of 
science and the machine, are the only 
possible or best ones. As Ralph Borsodi 
showed long ago in This Ugly Civiliza- 
tion, we can, if we want to sustain and 
improve the integrated, moral nature of 
human beings, apply modern technology 
to organic homesteads; place the pro- 
ductive family at the center of our cul- 
ture, and dismantle a great portion of 
the factory treadmill. Now that electric 
or fluid power is available, the factories 
and shops which are necessary or de- 
sirable can be moved to small communi- 
ties, where the families of the workers 
can live on small homesteads in well- 
planned, interesting communities. “The 
machine,” said Frank Lloyd Wright, 
“will enable all that is human in the 
cities to go to the country and grow up 
with it.” 

We can Decentralize for Liberty, as 
the title of a book by Thomas Hewes 
suggests. The economic and _ political 
activity of our country can be cen- 
tered in the local life of the people. 
We can free the land, reshape the is- 
suance and withdrawal of currency, 
regain local home government and local 
ownership of homes and _ businesses. 
Above all, we can apply education in 
each community to the solving of the 
local problems of living in that area. 


This does not imply that all life in 
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pre-industrial days was perfect, or that 
any “turning back the clock” is now 
suggested. It does suggest that the em- 
phasis on the family and creative work 
be reborn and extended. Once a com- 
pletely rural pattern of living was the 
only one available. Power, science and 
the machine have made possible urban, 
industrial living, but it does not follow, 
ipso facto, that it is better. To have 
an alternative but makes the need for 
evaluation and choice the more insistent. 
Nor does it mean all one or the other. 
The plea of the decentralist is to test 
every activity and every institution by 
whether it contributes to the free func- 
tioning of human intelligence and will. 
Whatever is best in both rural and urban 
living should combine to produce the 
new culture pattern. A human culture 
as over-against the present mechanistic 
one will be more predominantly rural 
than urban, for the best place to develop 
creativity and responsibility is in the 
family use and management of a plot of 
land. The nature of man implies that 
his life be organized around the home, 
the hearth and the homestead. 

- Many who formerly were lured by the 
modern siren into specialized, urban 
careers have faced the challenge of their 
own nature and have turned to the living 
of a full, human life. They have turned 
to the decentralist philosophy and prac- 
tice and found it good. The present 
writer is one. 


After rejecting her childhood heritage 
of rural and small community life to 
secure a college major in economics and, 
of all things, advertising, followed by 
professional training and work in reli- 
gious education, social service in Chicago 
slums, and work in urban cooperatives 
and adult education, she came upon The 
School of Living (Suffern, N. Y.), a 
model productive living plant, founded 
by Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Borsodi. What 
insights she gained there, in both study 
and experience, of the philosophy and 
method necessary to reshape the trend 
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of the modern world, sufficed to make 
her unsatisfied with anything less for 
her own life pattern. She married and 
for five years has been privileged to 
share and help develop Lane’s End 
Homestead, a sturdy white cottage with 
thirty Ohio crop acres and a fringe of 
woods. Here, in true modern homestead 
style, the family, maintaining its natural 
bonds of unity, lives and works to pro- 
duce and create all its basic needs of 
food, clothing, shelter, health, recreation 
and worship. - 


Creativity and good hard work are 
central, but not drudgery. Simple power- 
driven machines have been adapted to 
home production, to tilling of fields, 
grinding of flour, baking, cooking, wash- 
ing, churning, weaving of garments. 
Cash (either in purchase or sale) is at a 
minimum, yet living is on a high mate- 
rial standard and time for study, social 
life and meditation is plentiful. Whole- 
ness and integration of experience is the 
welcome result. The joining of con- 
suming with producing, the satisfaction 
of work, the keeping pace with the slow 
movements of the earth and being part 
of a process at once understandable and 
mysterious, gives a meaning to experi- 
ence and a reality to life she never knew 
before. 


She undertook this manner of living 
because it seemed the best way to act 
on, not merely intellectually acknowl- 
edge, the religious concept of man’s na- 
ture. That is, that man differs essen- 


tially from animals in two specific as- 
pects, intelligence, the ability to know 
the true, and free will, the ability to 
choose the good. Out of it has come 


new and vital convictions about life and 
religion: that it is idle to assume that 
spirit is separate and apart from mate- 
rial things but that spirit is the quality 
which develops in the creating, handling 
and consuming of material things; that 
mankind is in control of his destiny ; that 
life is surging with energy which gets 
us into trouble if we direct it toward 
puny and petty goals but issues in well- 
being and zest as it experiences the 
depth, scope and integration of forces 
it is possible to deal with in this way of 
living; and that it is a mistake to look 
beyond this energy to some superhuman 
aid to harness the big forces of the 
world. She attempts to interest others 
in it because she is convinced that the 
cure for the threat in our modern world 
is in a decentralized culture. 

She regrets that from neither the 
church nor formal education, both of 
whose teaching she has followed long 
and carefully, came any of the concepts 
about human nature, science, education, 
land, money, government, machines 
which she now finds so significant. She 
hopes that the church will increasingly 
interpret “creative” human nature and 
redirect people from the sacrilege of 
living without constant integrated use 
of mind, will and body. She hopes that 
education will transfer its concern for 
“purposing, initiating and evaluating ac- 
tion” within the educational framework, 
to a realistic effort to solve living prob- 
lems and an effort to alter adult “civi- 
lized” environment so that creative 
human work shall be the heritage of all 
mankind. Both are urgently needed if 
the modern crisis, as she sees it, is to 
resolved. 


Suffering And Significance: 


BERNARD E. MELAND 


Divinity School, University of Chicago. 


HERE THERE IS FAITH that a 

sensitive nature within nature is 
creatively at work to shape the world of 
events toward meaning and. beauty and 
significant ends, the goal of human living 
becomes a concern to embody within each 
human life-span, a measure of significance 
that is consonant with its capacities to 
contain such value. Religious living be- 
comes a search for significance, and the 
power of the Christian faith becomes a 
propulsion toward such devotion in living 
in relation to the Creative God, as was 
evident in the person of Christ. 


I 


When we make significance so central 
in our religious vocabulary, we need to be 
reasonably explicit as to what we mean 
by significance. I use it here in direct 
antithesis to mediocrity. I do not wish 
to identify the term with values so specific 
in their appeal as to raise question about 

_their subjective preference; although it 
is clear that my own preferences and taste 
necessarily influence my conception of 
what is good and of great significance 
for living. But I think we can say that 
there is a manner of responding to this 
central fact that a creative God is at work 
in the world, pressing and shaping its 
stuff with the gentle and sensitive hand of 
the creative artist, which renders all living 
susceptible of a sensitive treatment. Such 
a response arouses in onc, the very kind 


*Lecture given in a series of five addresses at 
the Pastor's Institute of the University of 
Chicago. 
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of discernment as regards beauty or ugli- 
ness, integrity and pretense, restraint and 
indulgence, which this brooding patience 
of God bequeathes to reality in his creative 
act. We become Godlike in our response 
to the world and to the events of the 
world when we bring to it that same kind 
of hunger for significance that is in God’s 
nature and which we, with him, hope 
might emerge from its circumstances. And 
we look upon lethargy and indiscriminate 
indulgence, upon insincere and incompe- 
tent effort as indifference to this immensely 
sensitive nature of God, patiently shap- 
ing the world toward value. I am not so 
concerned here to emphasize the working 
of God, lest we think sheer activity will 
identify his nature, as I am to stress the 
sensitive character of that working. For 
it is this quality of God’s nature that dis- 
tinguishes his creative act from the in- 
cessant creativity that is sheer dynamism 
— activity without form or value. 


The earth’s creatures, then, and the 
human creatures in particular, attain to 
their intended goal in living as they de- 
velop their capacities in their nature to 
respond to this sensitive nature within 
nature, and to embrace as their affections, 
their valuations, their appreciations, their 
commitments, the events of significance 
in their surroundings which are the mark- 
ings, as it were, of this impress of God's 
sensitive nature upon the world. Who- 
ever furthers this refinement of his being, 
whoever seeks simplicity and iategrity and 
shrinks from pretentiousness and ; 
whoever hungers for beauty and feels the 
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offence of ugliness; whoever cherishes the 
just treatment of his fellows, and suffers 
when injustice is committed to others; 
whoever rejoices where discrimination and 
intelligence have identified the good in 
‘the midst of evil, and freed men from con- 
fusing the two; whoever manifests this 
tenderness and patience and long-suffering 
devotion to what is demonstrably good, 
whoever gathers into his nature these sen- 
sibilities and appreciations, and affections, 
follows after God, who is ever creatively 
at work, fashioning the brute events of 
process into his sensitive likeness. 
II 

Who is it that embraces these facets of 
the divine life in his manner of living? 
Who is it that falls short of them? Our 
concern this morning, of course, is with 
ourselves, and with the institutions in our 
culture through which we work. I can- 
not hope to say enough about all the in- 
stitutions that concern us; so let us speak 
briefly from this point of view about the 
church. 

Does the church, as you know it, em- 
brace these sensibilities, these hungers, 
these appreciations? How does it fall 
short? As Protestants, of course, we 
mean church people when we say church. 
How about them? 


No one can deny that this sensitive 
working is there. It would be irrespon- 
sible rhetoric to say that the church is 
devoid of this search for significance. It 
has devoted men and women among its 
people, people of sincerity, or discriminat- 
ing natures. In many of its centers, you 
will find a remarkable intelligence work- 
ing among them, meeting the issues of 
life in the community with courage and 
with dedication. I am not a minister, in 
the sense that most of you are, but I am 
speaking out of some intimate contacts 
with some of the work of the ministry and 
of church people. I had occasion to ex- 
amine some of it at close range and on a 
national scale a few years back when I 
undertook to assess it for the American 
Association for Adult Education. 


Yet, with assurances in mind, I find it 
necessary to press the question, “How far, 
after all, does the church further this 
search for significance? Is the church, 
are church people, dedicated to the attain- 
ment of significance in living, as over 
against, shall we say, mediocrity in 
living?” When the question is sharpened 
in this way, I find it hard to say that the 
church, as it now exists, points the way 
in our culture, toward significance in 
living in devotion to the sensitive value 
of God. For can any of us deny the fact 
that the church, as it most representatively 
exists, does not embrace culture at its best? 


Would we agree that, judged by its 
appearance, its performance, and by the 
values it affirms, the church reveals an 
astounding lack of awareness of what is 
good and significant, say, in the field of 
creative imagination? Would we agree 
that judged by its absorbing interest, and 
by what it neglects to provide for, the 
church is indifferent to the appeal of great 
emotion in beauty, in drama, in musical 
expression, in poetic utterance, and in the 
creative experiences represented by these 
mediums? Emotion is in the church but 
at what level? To what purpose? 


I do not ask you to agree to these in- 
dictments. I ask you to think about them 
with a searching attitude, — suppressing 
the trigger action which is bound to in- 
trude itself. 


Of course, you and I know churches, 
many of them which do represent culture 
at its best, which do by performance and 
affirmation reveal some values which few 
other institutions emulate and which in- 
clude as part of its total enterprise these 
most sensitive outreaches of the human 
spirits. But you and I know that these are 
the churches that have broken free from 
the models. The church is known by its 
prevailing models; and in the judgment 
of people who cherish these higher reaches 
of human nature, that prevailing model 
is mediocrity. The most damnable thing 
the enlightened and sensitive mind can 
say about the Christian church is that it 
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is mediocre. Its music is mediocre. Its 
architecture is mediocre. Its prayers are 
mediocre. Its parish talk is mediocre. 
Its celebrations are mediocre. Thus the 
influences that emanate from its doors, 
through its ministry, through its preach- 
ments, spread mediocrity like a deadening 
blight, spreading grayness and numbness 
over the life of communities. This me- 
diocrity affects the very core of our cul- 
ture, setting itself up above the more 
positive forces of evil in society, or the 
trivialities and vulgarities that often 
emanate from the theatre, radio and 
movies. Actually there is some question 
which is the greater obstacle to the growth 
of significance in culture: these positive 
evils that can be recognized, isolated, 
treated, changed, and even eliminated if 
too bad; or this blight of mediocrity which 
often parades as piety and the good life, 
demanding allegiance, and identifying it- 
self with the way of God. In my sharpest 
reactions against this state of affairs, I say 
to myself, the opposite of significance is 
not evil, it is mediocrity. This is the 
sleeping devil that does us most harm; 
for like everyone else, the devil looks so 
innocent in his sleep. Mediocrity when 
it does its work, spreads a thick skin over 
the senses, making them utterly insulated 
from delicate stimuli, from shades of dif- 
ferences in thought, in valuations, in per- 
ception, in appreciations. Platitudes are 
more valued then insights; familiar shib- 
boleths than a discerning word. 


Ill 

Now mediocrity is a condition to ana- 
lyze. It is not something that someone 
devises, propagates and parades. Like a 
blight, it is a condition that reveals itself 
when the more vital health of the human 
spirit fades. Mediocrity is not a majority 
sense of value; it is the nullification of the 
sense of value when the majority sets up 
as ends the sheer concern for comfort 
and well being. 

We are in a desperate state of affairs 
as a people in this regard — So alluring 
have comfort and well-being become as 


the ends of life in our generation, that we 
have made them coterminous, not only 
with the successful life but with the good 
life as well. They are the values which 
our American experience has discovered 
on its own. And they are the values 
which, in this American century, we pro- 
pose to share with the world as a whole. 


In my years at Pomona College in Cal- 
ifornia, I had opportunity to come in- 
to contacts with the Mexican culture as 
I had not known it before. A startling 
fact was revealed to me as I pondered the 
contrast between this minority culture set 
in juxtaposition to our own. To my sur- 
prise I discovered that they possessed 
spiritual values in living which many of 
our more fortunate Californians lacked 
and I came slowly to the conclusion that 
a people shut out from the opportunity 
to pursue the successful life in a culture 
may really achieve what is more funda- 
mental than success, and the comforts of 
well-being that accompany it. For in 
ways that are difficult to observe, they 
become released from the prevailing pat- 
terns of living which shape men toward 
success, and thus become susceptible to a 
more gentle art of living. 


How has it happened that mediocrity 
has taken hold of us as a people? The 
careful sociologist may have a lengthy ex- 
planation for it. For our this 
morning, let me put it swiftly by saying that 
I believe that it has come as a normal conse- 
quence of our exaggerated American concern 
for physical well-being. The phrase standard 
of living is almost an American phrase. It 
expresses a philosophy of life that is pe- 
culiarly American. It is what we recog- 
nize most readily as value. Let a culture 
like England reveal its understanding of 
machines and industry and its appreciation 
of plumbing, and we conclude that civili- 
zation is rooted there. Let a culture like 
India, however, express its misgivings about 
industrialization and the two bathroom 
theory and we may conclude, as have some 
of our returning soldiers, that civilization 
lags there. “We must bring our civiliza- 
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_tion to these people,” the late Wendell 


Wilkie said on his return from Asia. That 
strikes me as being rather pathetic, I 
should say alarming, for it reveals how 
shallowly we conceive the values of cul- 
ture. 

But the idolatry of well-being, with its 
gospel of mediocrity, is everywhere 
abroad. It is in our education. We ed- 
ucate our young to what end? To be sig- 
nificant people? to hunger and thirst after 
righteousness? to yearn for beauty? to in- 
quire after truth? These things move us 
but rarely in the schools. We educate our 
young to be successful, to be happy, in the 
pursuit of success. We even adjust their 
manners with meticulous care so that they 
will get along in business, in careers. 
Socialization, we call it. 

If I may say so, I think we have missed 
the ends of life sadly, both as educators 
and preachers, when we have sought to 
ease the path of living at all cost. For 
when comfort and happiness take priority 
over all else, the zest for more consequen- 
tial concerns languishes — the dimensions 
of life shrink to mediocrity. That is the 
deadening disease of our time. 

There must emerge a gospel in the 
churches, from which the schools can take 
counsel, saying with full voice and with 
confidence, “Narrow is the way, and few 
they be who find it. Nevertheless, only 
as men seek this way with all their hearts, 
shall they live.” 


You see, people of the churches, we 
have not believed this gospel enough to 
emulate it in the churches. We, too, have 
been seekers after well-being. We have 
sought prosperity as our goal. What is 
a good church? Let us ask ourselves that 
question. It is a church, we have quite 
generally said, that is a going concern. 
And what is a going concern? One that, 
first of all, reveals the marks of success as 
our culture understands it. We have fol- 
lowed business ideals in the churches. We 
have played safe and sound with the 
mores. We have achieved great respect- 
ability, in the main! We have become 


culture bound. To what end? To the 
end that we shall be favored and feted by 
these agencies of society in whom a sense 
of status resides. But a church, gathering 
in the multitudes, has no assurance that it 
harbors resource of the divine life. It 
may be merely reflecting its acquiescence to 
demands that follow the broad way. 

The church is more than a community 
of mediocre believers; it is, even if only in 
ideal, the community reaching beyond 
itself, searching the vast heavens for light, 
for a sign of a kingdom coming down to 
them. It is the everlasting carrier of cul- 
ture toward its significant human fulfill- 
ment. This it is; else it is nothing spiri- 
tual under the sun. 

IV 


If the church seeks significance as the 
end of human living, as the divine life 
that is in accord with a creative God, it 
will give greater acknowledgement to suf- 
fering as a spiritual experience. You can- 
not have significance without suffering. 
They are twin aspects of creative living. 

Men do suffer without attaining the 
significance they seek. That is true. And 
there is appalling suffering where there is 
not hope of fulfilling the promise of life. 
It would be a mistake to assume, there- 
fore, that suffering assures significance in 
living. I have no intention of defending 
the thesis that suffering must be pursued 
or endured because through suffering we 
become spiritually strong. Much suffering 
in our world is of demonic origin — It 
arises from hideous complexities in our 
human situation and in human nature it- 
self. 

The concern of the liberal Christians 
and the humanists to rescue modern man 
from the predicament of his environment 
and of his own perplexed personality has 
been a sound effort to extend the humani- 
tarian movement to man himself. And 
the enormous advance made possible by 
the medical and social sciences in relieving 
man of physical and mental suffering have 
attested to our capacity to be humane, 
even with our own species. This is true 
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despite our parallel achievements in ex- 
tending the scope of our inhumane treat- 
ment of human beings. 

Recognizing this, I must nevertheless 
insist that when all these efforts to relieve 
humankind have been fulfilled, suffering, 
with a capital S, if you please, remains 
inescapable — if the human being is to be 
fulfilled. 

I suspect that there has lurked beneath 
some of our social reform a conception 
of the human being that would deny this 
assertion; for social reform and social 
welfare have consistently conceived the 
human being rather meagerly. Influenced 
by economic theories of life, largely be- 
cause the conditions against which reform 
battled in man’s behalf were basically eco- 
nomic in character, our socially enlight- 
ened leaders have often set up social 
security and physical well-being as the 
ultimate ends of the human venture. 

And in our present mood, when the 
critical task of postwar reconstruction is 
almost immediately upon us, we are apt 
to elevate this concern for security and 
well-being beyond all else — not simply 

-as a stage in our procedure, but as a per- 
manent bias in our thinking. But we must 
recognize, that if living is to be more than 
security and well-being, suffering as a 
profound experience of the human crea- 
ture must be accepted and lived with. 

Here our deeper orientation of the life- 
process carries us beyond the considera- 
tions of social liberalism, which sought 
a melioristic resolution of life’s problems. 

Here we are led to realize the limita- 
tions of the liberal’s linear approach to 
the human situation. Being committed 
to the belief that the realities of human 
living can all be mediated through the 
social experience, the liberal was apt to 
assume that all the perplexities of living 
ultimately reduced themselves to problems 
of social or psychological adjustment — 
problems which education, or more par- 
ticularly, religious education, could ade- 
quately resolve. And being melioristic 
in outlook, the liberal could further as- 


sume an optimism about the outcome. The 
road to resolution might be difficult, it 
might be long; but there was nothing 
involved in the venture that patience and 
perseverance might not resolve. The stark 
fact of suffering as an inescapable surd in 
living simply could not be taken account 
of in so relaxed an outlook. 

If one analyzes the most commonplace 
experiences in living, however, say the 
transitions in growth which every child 
encounters, or the later stage of growth 
when the boy becomes a man, we cannot 
avoid the conclusion that living is indeed 
a succession of dramatic events which, 
under one aspect, at least, reveal suffering 
and often tragedy as a major theme. Life 
is not a lilting melody that unfolds with 
variation, only to be resolved in a familiar 
chord; it is more like the complex inter- 
weaving of themes in a symphony, in 
which the advancing mood of fate is ever 
pressing hard upon the opposing mood 
of triumph. There is no symphony of 
any depth or vigor that is without this 
undertone of the tragic sense. No, and 
there is no human life of any depth of 
vigor that is without its tragic sense. 

This is religious truth; it is Chris- 
tianity’s truth; it is a truth all the great 
faiths have uttered and it must be re- 
iterated again and again, lest religion and 
culture resolve these perplexities of living 
in a complacent creed of optimism which 
sees no tragic sense — which sees only 
well-being just around the corner. 

Living is suffering! The Buddhists 
have no monopoly on that truth unless 
you say it is only suffering. Living is 
suffering under one of its aspects. It is 
the triumph over suffering in another of 
its aspects. 

The more significantly we live, the more 
acute becomes our awareness of suffering. 
Insensitiveness to meaning, to conse- 
quences, to choices, to opportunities, in- 
sulates the human being from the pain 
of his decisions, from the anguish that 
accompanies all transitions as he moves 
from stage to stage in living. The greater 
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our awareness of good, and of the pos- 
sibility of its realization in the midst of 
frustration and failure, the greater is our 
anguish. “O Jerusalem, Jerusalem which 
killeth the prophets, and them that are 
sent unto thee; how often would I have 
gathered thy children together, as a hen 
doth gather her brood under her wings, and 
ye would not!” 


Here is a lament that opens up the 
possibility of the depth of suffering in one 
life, where so great a degree of signifi- 
cance is achieved in living that the burden 
of a generation is carried in a solitary life. 
Jesus Christ on the Cross, and the imagery 
of the suffering servant that announced 
him, are forever symbols of this dedication 
and devotion to significance in living; to 
follow in that direction is to seek signifi- 
cance in being above any concern for well- 
being. 

Now I do not mean to utter simply 
piety in speaking of the Christ in this 
connection. It is my conviction that the 
resolve of his life shows precisely a de- 
cision to carry human living to significant 
fulfillment rather than to circumvent it 
and its accompanying course of suffering. 
I look upon this figure of the Christ as 
preeminently a sensitive and solitary em- 
bodiment of those creative capacities that 
enabled him to live beyond the mediocri- 
ties of his time. I should make one devia- 
tion, however, from the usual course of 
appraising him. He was above this medi- 
ocre life, not because he was beyond the 
senses that so securely hold us; but be- 
cause in him the senses were refined with 
a capacity to respond deeply and con- 
tinually to that sensitive nature within 
nature, which is the source of all signifi- 
cance, and all feeling after significance. 


Vv 

I say frankly that this divine life, dedi- 
cated to the search for significance in 
human living, in which acceptance of suf- 
fering is natural, and is preferred to the 
concern for well-being that issues in medi- 
ocrity, this divine life in us waits upon our 
development as human beings. 


I do not mean more educated human 
beings, necessarily; though I should hope 
that education might not obstruct such 
growth. But I mean, more precisely, 
human beings with developed sensibilities 
for responding to qualities of experience 
that meet us in events of beauty, in deci- 
sions where elemental integrity is in- 
volved, in fine feeling toward other 
human beings, in the kind of discrimina- 
tion and judgment and appreciation 
which arises out of a reverent relation to 
life. These are qualities which the humble 
might share with the great. They are 
qualities which relate the most humble of 
us with the great sensitive nature within 
nature that is God. 


I submit to you that this carries a gospel 
for the modern church which is important 
to our age. It can be stated briefly as the 
concern to place significance in living 
above the more commonly accepted goal 
of well-being. Such a concern will press 
the church into a grave discontent with 
itself—for it embodies in its own institu- 
tional values much that is mediocre, much 
that denies this outreach toward great 
value. Such a concern will awaken the 
church to a new zest for beauty—not 
simply as a reaction against its inartistic 
past, mor as a concern to get into step 
with culture; but as a genuine expression 
of devotion and reverence toward that 
sensitive nature within nature for whom 
the beauty of the fulfilling earth is as a 
fruition of all that has been created and 
shaped in growth. Such a concern will 
awaken the church to a new discrimina- 
tion and discipline in its thought and 
action—for it will see in its own sloven- 
liness and sentimental substitutes for 
thought, a relinquishment of that creative 
will and purpose that is God. Such a 
concern will turn the church to a deeper 
orientation of its task in the community. 
For it will see itself, not as one more 
agency of society, competing for a follow- 
ing among indiscriminate men and wom- 
en, but a dedication within a community, 
the gathering of consecrated people, from 
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which can radiate this consciousness of 
the creative God at work, this hunger for 
spirit taking form in a love tor beauty, 
in a passion for moral right, in gentleness 
and patience, in wrath rightly felt, in in- 
telligence that presses above all, toward 
discrimination in living whereby these 
other goods might be recognized as good, 
and therefore cherished. 


VI 


Let me conclude these words on suffer- 
ing and significance with a final observa- 
tion regarding the need of dealing forth- 
rightly with the experience of suffering as 
a facet of our faith. I will put it this 
way: Our suffering is inescapable because 
the ends we seek, as Christians, lead to 
the cross. Christ went to the cross for us 
not in the sense that he suffered once and 
for all for all mankind—that is not what 
our faith teaches us. He went beyond us 
in his search for significance even unto the 
cross. Thus, if any man would follow 
him, he must take up his cross and follow 
him. 

The life of the spirit, transcending the 
mediocrity of our time, of our village, our 
church, our family—this may be a lonely 
way. Joining hands with our creator, 
identifying our nature with that im- 
mensely sensitive nature within nature— 
living with those sensibilities of the spirit 
in a world that crowds out this creative 
working, crushes it, tramples it under 
foot—this, this can be hell! except—ex- 
cept that his gentle working will not let 
it be so. His grace working through our 
own sensitiveness can transmit that which 
would otherwise crush us, into an under- 
standing and patience that can be in itself 
a fulfillment. 


The Suffering Servant is a symbol that 
runs through the biblical story, saying 
with grand eloquence that the venture 
embodying this rare sensitive nature of 
the Creative God has been undertaken— 
the will to live significantly in a world 
that decries significance—that elevates 
evil and mediocrity—the will to live sig- 
nificantly has been affirmed—at a cost. 


Once you have known this, the cross 
forever beckons. It is the transition in 
adult life that is like unto that subtle 
change in childhood where the child is 
about to become a man. The glimpse of 
maturity forever closes out the simple 
abandon of childhood. So in this stage of 
our life when spirit breaks in upon us, and 
we see this man on the cross—this symbol 
of the suffering servant—we enter upon 
responsible living that will not let us turn 
back—easily, except, we lose something 
so great that we lose all that we are. 


I have said suffering is inescapable be- 
cause it is of the very essence of the life- 
process. I say now that suffering is in- 
escapable because it is of the essence of 
the spiritual life. It is the way by which 
we become one with God—one with 
Christ. It is the way by which we enter 
the Kingdom. No man who is wise will 
avoid this way. No one who has sensed 
its meaning in this human venture, in the 
venture of spirit, will step aside from it. 
For this is the kingdom, the power, and 
the glory forever. This is the way by 
which depths of the universe, and all that 
is in time and eternity opens into our 
fragmentary life—We inherit the King- 
dom through suffering that has come 
through our choice to live significantly. 
And this gives some hint as to why we 
are able to bear suffering that is ines- 
capable. We are able to bear it because 
of companionship and grace that comes to 
us, but also because, having chosen the 
better part, i.e. to set the cross up in the 
heart, we have eyes to see what is the 
better part. 


Where we fight suffering, where we try 
to avoid it—we fear it—we are beaten by 
its lash. Where we see its reality—in the 
nature of things, in the nature of life, in 
the nature of God, creatively at work in 
the world, we make peace with it—go 
along with it—creatively use it, and thus 
transmute it into a creativity that trans- 
forms us more and more into the likeness 
of God. For man the triumphant sufferer 
is man in the image of God. 
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Vil 

There remains to be said one brief word 
about transcending the tragic sense in living. 
Christianity has always pleaded for a certain 
measure of detachment in living. It has 
said that if we cling too tenaciously to life, 
life loses some of its dignity, and we acquire 
a desperateness that defeats our purpose to 
live securely. That is why the heritage of 
the Saint has been as a benediction to us. 
Even though we do not emulate him we can 
acquire something of his spiritual poise. 
You may remember the magnificent lines of 
transcendence which Reinhold Niebuhr 
quotes so frequently from St. Paul, 
“Whether we live, we live unto the Lord. 
Whether we die, we die unto the Lord. 
Therefore, whether live or die, we are the 
Lord's.” 

This is superb transcendence; but you 
will admit that there is a note of audacity 
in these words which may seem to suggest 
more independence in the bearing of suffer- 
ing than has ever been true to experience. 


Most of the philosophic treatments of 
suffering and tragedy likewise seem to as- 
sume that man suffers alone—that our deep- 
est experiences of tragedy are solitary—con- 
sequently our adjustment must be solitary. 
In the ultimate sense this is true. Each of 
us must meet death on his own. Often 
some one person must bear the grief of 
another’s death alone. When a young wife 
or lover receives a telegram that her soldier 
has been killed in action there is grief here 
which must be borne alone. The grief is 
shared to be sure—but there are reaches of 
it that are solitary; just as there are reaches 
of ecstasy which are peculiarly our own. 


It is true also of the less dramatic, less 
acute events of suffering that come with the 
adjustments of growth—each individual 
lives his own life, achieves his own adjust- 
ments to inevitables. The mother seeing 
the home as she has known it through her 
children’s growing years dissolve before her 
eyes—as this one leaves, then another, and 
another, grapples with emotions and read- 
justments which she cannot easily share— 
They are her problems of growing up. And 


they are problems of growing up. For 
motherhood at forty or fifty is a different 
relationship than motherhood at twenty and 
thirty. 

Yet the philosopher is not accurate when 
he leaves us with the impression that his 
solitary aspect of suffering is the whole 
story. The other side of it is that in our 
deepest anguish, we are sustained by the 
relationships that form the corporate pattern 
of our lives. We do not really know a great 
deal about this corporate side of our lives— 
for we have treated human beings so long 
as individuals, in our study of human na- 
ture. Only recently have we come to speak 
of the social nature of the self—the organic 
structure of society; the interdependence of 
mankind, etc. Yet this is most important, in 
understanding ourselves, in understanding 
one another, and in understanding the deep- 
est things that happen to us. 

It is probably because we tend to think 
of relations as being external that we view 
ourselves as individuals, and thus neglect 
the deep organic nature of our existence. 
Charles Hartshorne, in his book Man’s 
Vision of God, writes, ‘Every relation is 
internal to something, either to one at least 
of its terms or to some entity additional to 
these . .. . and the entity to which the rela- 
tion is internal is a concrete whole of which 
the externally related entities are abstract 

We all have our abstract relations with 
people and institutions, the law, the bank, 
the grocery store. We also have our con- 
crete relations. These are more internal— 
the mother, the lover, the friend, even the 
near neighbor who may not be considered 
an intimate. 


Now the point is that each of us lives by 
a wealth of internal relations which extends 
our individuality far beyond the particular 
physical organism that we carry around. 
And in these internal relations, with other 
minds, other persons, we have a resource 
of spirit that literally sustains us every hour 
that we live. And in a time of crisis or 
tragedy there is a welling up of spirit out 
of these concrete relations even when we are 
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scarcely aware of its working. 

Now it is suggested by philosophers like 
Hartshorne who build out from this organ- 
ism view, that God sustains concrete rela- 
tions with his creatures in this way—God is 
not wholly external. God participates with 
complete appreciative awareness in the lives 
of his creatures. He contemplates our 
greatest good, as creatures, our maximal sig- 
nificance. God is therefore more than our 
mental environment, as the absolute idealist 
has represented him! He is our Unlimited 
Companion to use Hartshorne’s phrase, con- 
cerned that the intrinsic beauty that is in our 
lives, our true happiness, shall be realized 
and fulfilled. This is, of course, a restate- 


ment of the Christian teaching. “I am the 
Good Shepherd; and I know my sheep.” 

It is a reaffirmation of the Protestant em- 
phasis upon grace as an out-going, outreach- 
ing gesture of God, concerned that the sen- 
sitivities of our nature shall be appreciated 
and be brought to fruition; and that when 
they are torn apart, disrupted in some way 
through sorrow, offense, or ruthlessness, 
they shall be restored through healing. 

God’s healing grace. This is a lovely 
phrase—and what it conveys of operations 
within nature and within our nature, gives 
it even more loveliness. I believe there is 
evidence that this healing grace is at work 
all about us in these tragic days. 
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ISTORICALLY the message of the 
Christian Church is a two-fold mes- 
sage. The two parts consist of the kerygma 
and the didache. The former is the preach- 
ing of the good news of Christ, which has 
as its end a decision on the part of the 
individual to become a Christian, and an act 
of his will to take that step. The didache 
is the instruction in moral training, in wor- 
ship, and in Christian fellowship. The two 
belong together and the one without the 
other is barren. 

Today too many of our churches are 
strong in preaching and teaching the didache 
but are weak in teaching and preaching 
the kerygma. Therefore, many of our 


churches have grown weak and greatly less- 
ened in power. While our churches have 
enjoyed a moderate increase in membership, 
this increase has not kept up with our in- 
crease in population, and as a result we 
have in our country many millions of un- 
churched people and within our churches 
we have many Christians who are Christian 
only in name. 


Because of our lack of derygma, or what 
may be called evangelistic emphasis, in our 
churches we have failed to come up to our 
full responsibility and so there are many 
outside the fold who should be in and many 
within the fold who should be brought to 


us 
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a fuller commitment to the Christian way. 


Because the above point of view is wide- 
ly held and in answer to the need for a 
greater evangelistic emphasis in our churches 
on the part of the ministers and teachers, 
there arose “The National Mission to Chris- 
tian Teachers’, the first nation-wide enter- 
prise ever to be undertaken unitedly by 
the Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
and the International Council of Religious 
Education. 


The National Mission to Christian Teach- 
ers began with the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. in its unit of evangelism of the 
Board of National Missions. It had the 
following aims: (1) To stimulate the 
teachers’ sense of responsibility to win boys 
and girls to Jesus Christ, (2) To deepen 
and enrich the spiritual life of teachers to 
this end, (3) To assist teachers in finding 
material and developing techniques required 
to accomplish this within the compass of 
the work of their specific age groups, (4) 
To assist teachers to build boys and girls 
into the historic church as living members 
of the body of Christ, and (5) To create 
in pupils and teachers alike a concern for 
the unreached boys and girls in their midst 
— a concern that will lead to definite ac- 
tion. 


At the very beginning of this enterprise 
in the Presbyterian Church, the Board of 
Christian Education and the Committee on 
United Promotion of the General Council 
of this denomination were invited to co- 
operate. Upon their acceptance a Joint 
Committee was soon formed and a move- 
ment to intensify evangelism through the 
church school of this religious body was 
launched. Soon afterwards, this enterprise 
that was meeting with such splendid re- 
sponse among the Presbyterians came to 
the attention of the Department of Evan- 
gelism of the Federal Council. The plan 
met with instant approval and even enthu- 
siasm on the part of the representatives of 
evangelism of the denominations in the 
Federal Council. The department of evan- 
gelism not only voted approval of the idea 


but also voted to invite the cooperation of 


the International Council of Religious Edu- . 


cation. Upon their acceptance, intensive 
work went into planning the program on 
a large national scale to carry out the Mis- 
sion to Christian Teachers. 


The objectives of the mission to Christian 
teachers as it was begun in the Presbyterian 
Church were adopted by the Federal Coun- 
cil and the International Council. They 
were, however, narrowed to three objec- 
tives: (1) The reaching of the unreached 
with Christian teaching, (2) The bringing 
of those we reach and teach to Christ as 
Lord and Savior and to church membership, 
(3) To help teachers become more clearly 
aware of their evangelistic opportunity and 
to bring them to a more vital personal 
Christian experience. 


A series of thirty-six missions to Christian 
teachers was concluded December 1, 1944. 
They began in Columbus, Ohio, on October 
11 and concluded in Houston, Texas. They 
were conducted in 28 states. 


In each city the mission combined a 
local mission to Christian teachers with a 
state conference on evangelism through the 
church school for denominational leaders 
of the state. A team of six or seven men 
and women who are nationally known spe- 
cialists in religious education and evangelism 
were on hand for each three day mission. 
These consisted of a Federal Council staff 
member, a pastor or theologian emphasizing 
the content of the “message”, an evan- 
gelistic executive emphasizing method in 
evangelism, a children’s work specialist, and 
an adult education specialist. This team 
conferred in the day time with the state 
leaders in religious education. And since 
the long range goal of the National Mission 
to Christian Teachers is to bring about an 
effective program of educational evangelism 
in every community, in every parish and 
in every Sunday school, in each of the 
states served by a team, the responsible 
leaders from over the state were assembled 
for an interchange and evaluation of the 
program and for the planning of aggressive 
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steps forward. In the late afternoon and 
evening, the national and state leaders met 
with Sunday school teachers of the city 
in which the mission was held to discuss 
with them the methods and materials for use 
in winning members of different age groups 
to Christian commitment. 

The attendance at the various missions 
has been very good. In Baltimore, Indian- 
apolis and St. Louis, there were over 1400 
teachers and officers present in each city 
for the first session. The daily attendance 
in each of these places never went below 
this figure. In other cities such as Rochester, 
East Orange, Washington, Albany, Harris- 
burg, Oklahoma City, Seattle, Denver, Port- 
land, Lincoln, Dallas, Houston and Los 
Angeles, there was a daily attendance of 
800 to 1000. Wherever the local committee 
had made adequate preparation, the atten- 
dance of church school teachers and officers 
was excellent. 


Follow-up work has been carried out in 
many areas by the state councils. Last De- 
cember 42 county meetings were held in 
Ohio. Following the Indianapolis meeting 
68 other missions were held in Indiana, 
the total attendance being estimated at 7000. 
Following the Decatur Illinois meeting, 17 
follow-up meetings were held under the 
direction of the state council. However, 
_ most of the follow-up meetings are being 
handled by denominational channels and 
statistics regarding that work are not yet 
available. But these thirty-two missions on 
a national scale and their follow-ups merely 
launched the movement. Only as every 
pastor in every church takes up his respon- 
sibility, organizing and inspiring his lay 
forces to carry out the program of educa- 
tional evangelism, will the mission really 
come to life, and begin to realize its goal 
of making every teacher of the Christian 
faith an evangelist and a crusader for Christ. 


The success of the local mission rests 
squarely upon the shoulders of the pastor. 
This is held to be true because evangelism 
is at the very heart of the church’s task 
and the pastor is responsible for it. The 


church school has proven by all odds the 
most effective feeder of the church. And 
the pastor should be the person in the church 
who is trained to teach his church school 
teachers to teach Christianity. 

Several suggestions are made to local 
pastors to assist them in carrying out the 
mission in the local church: 

1. It is the hope of the mission that the 
pastor plan a series of conferences with 
his teachers in order to give the pastor and 
the teachers a sense of intimate fellowship 
and partnership in the whole evangelistic 
task; to deepen the spiritual life of the 
teachers; to increase their sense of evan- 
gelistic responsibility and zeal; to coach 
them in wise and effective procedure with 
their pupils. Suggested outlines or content 
for such conferences can be obtained from. 
his denominational board of religious edu- 
cation and board of evangelism, or if some 
groups of teachers are interested in having 
these conferences recognized and conducted 
as a part of their regular leadership educa- 
tional program, an International credit 
course No. 140.lb, “Christian Evangelism” 
may be offered. Excellent tests are avail- 
able and a Leader’s Guide outlines the whole 
course. 

2. It is also the hope of the mission that 
in the local church periodic visitation to 
all homes in the membership and potential 
constituency of the church will be made 
and that all the churches in the community 
will cooperate in a religious survey in order 
that the unreached in the community may 
be reached. Classes in preparation for 
church membership are urged. Each pastor 
should provide an opportunity for boys and 
girls and men and women to become thor- 
oughly prepared for church membership. 
Decision Day services may well be the cul- 
mination of such a period of preparation. 
Our young people who have been properly 
taught will not need the pressure of im- 
passioned appeals or emotional conditioning 
put upon them, nor is the purpose of this 
service to make such an appeal to them. 
Its purpose is rather to give opportunity 
for a public expression and declaration of 
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a decision which has already been thought- 
fully and privately made in the intimacy 
of a small class or a personal conversation. 

3. Too, the mission urges occasional con- 
ferences between the teachers and parents 
of the children of a given department in 
order that the parents may understand the 
aims, the materials, and the methods of 
the church school, and develop the disposi- 
tion and the ability to cooperate. And, 
such meetings help the teachers understand 
their pupils better by knowing the parents. 

The local mission, however, is interested 
not only in the youth of the Sunday school; 
it has other emphases such as the adult 
classes and other adult organizations. These 
are among the most effective of evangelistic 
agencies for it is their children who are in 
the Sunday school. They should be brought 
face to face with their responsibility as 
Christian adults and parents. 


The mission to teachers is held under 
suspicion by some. There is danger, they 
believe, that an emphasis is being made 
which may be a reversion to methods of a 
bygone day which have proved ineffective; 
that methods will be employed which will 
violate the personality of the individual. 
This is an understandable fear but one that 
is not justified. The Federal Council and 
the International Council have prepared and 
issued jointly a booklet called “Evangelism 
of Children” and this booklet has been 
accepted by them as a statement of the 
principles and method of evangelization of 
children. Such statements as the following 
taken from this booklet we would all agree 
could not be relegated to the limbo of 
obsolete methods: 

“Evangelism is the goal of the total program 
of the church of all persons. It is making known 
the Gospel, the good news of God's love, of man’s 
worth, of his sonship. No Christian parent, 
teacher or pastor dares be less than an evangelist.” 


“The evangelism of children is the goal of all 
that we do in home and church in the Christian 
nurture of children. It must be an essential part 
of their on-going life, not something removed 
from it. It must be related to the whole of life, 
not to one phase of life. The evangelism of chil- 
dren offers to parents, teachers and pastors a 
to cooperate in the purposes 

t it requires of them also careful 


with bringing others to experience it, to wel- 
come it, to live in accordance with it.” 

‘Jesus clearly implied that unless they were 
fo idden’, hindered, restrained; unless stumbling 
blocks were put in their way; 

‘offended’ against them, he was confident that 
the little children would come to him joyously, 
would respond to him gladly.” 

“It is important to note that children are neither 
‘trailing clouds of glory’ nor are they ‘little 
animals’. They are persons within whom there 
are capacities for both good and evil, and within 
whom there is active conflict the two 

. We recognize in our children the tenden- 
cies toward cooperation, evidences of sympathy, 
affection, the desire to help others. We rec- 
ognize also the tendencies towards selfishness, 
the desire to use situations to their own advan- 
against the best interests 

others. The Gospel which Jesus taught and 
lived, offers assurance that these evil tendencies 
may be controlled and the good tendencies de- 
veloped, so that ‘all sinful affections may die, 
and that all things belonging to the Spirit may 
live and grow’. The reason why we may, in con- 
fidence, pray this prayer for our children is that 
God is in the world, active and loving. The 
kingship of God is a present reality.” 


“A good deal has been found out about how 
children learn. We have found out that they 
learn through experience, through being with 
other persons, through doing things, through 
thinking and making choices and trying out 
their choices. We have found out that the ‘tell- 
ing’ method is pretty wasteful. We have found 
out that ideas are rarely ‘handed over’ from one 
person to another, but that they grow slowly. 
We have found out that appeals to fear in order 
to get children to obey or follow a line of con- 
duct we wish them to follow may get immediate 
results, but that it is likely also to create a whole 
host of new problems.” 


“It is true that God uses human beings in 
spite of ignorance, blunders, egotism in ways 
to extents which call forth wonder. But this is 
no excuse for failure to be good workmen, those 
through whom God can work without limitations 
imposed by failure to overcome ignorance and 
avoid blunders. There are ways of approaching 
children which on the evidence of the best in- 
formation and the broadest experience available 
to us are good ways, and there are other ways 
which are not good ways. In evangelization of 
children, as in other aspects of child guidance, 
good intentions are not enough; zeal is not 
enough. There must also be sympathetic under- 
standing of the children themselves and of the 
way they respond to various types of teaching.” 


“In work with children no other method can 
compare with the method of fellowship. Quick 
as they are to detect insincerity and cant, chil- 
dren are equally quick to detect sincerity and 
reality. If we, their elders, are aware of God’s 
love and responsive to his spirit and committed 


No evangelist can be content with merely telling 
about the | news. He must be concerned 
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doing of his will as disci of 
our children will recognize this t oye 
at once, perhaps, but gradually as they grow in 


“The child whose home life is truly Christian 
has a source of the greatest help which can come 
im... . The Christian church can make no 


evangelists. Those who are seriously concerned 
about seeking and saving those children now 
beyond the influence of the Christian fellowship 
are likely to find that only the method of Jesus, 
the method of fellowship, of sharing life, will 
be sufficient. They are likely to find that they 
must gain skill in working and playing with 
these children until they are understood 
sons; and that they must approach them in a 
spirit of humility in the presence of their possi- 
bilities, and with faith in God's purpose and 
God's power to help them.” 

“Children do not learn the gospel and then 
apply it. They learn it as they live day by day, 
and as they live in the light of the others whom 
they trust and in the light of Jesus .... In 
guiding children in this day by day evangelism we 
shall recognize that God’s eternal laws of growth 
‘first the blade, then the ear, then the full corn 
in the ear,’ applies to human personalities as 
well as to the world of nature about us. We 
shall recognize that some emphases may be wise 
for adults or for young people in the field of re- 
ligion which may be unwise for little children, 
just as we recognize that some emphases may 
be wise for adults and young people in the field 
of physical activities or economic responsibilities 
which may be unwise for little children. And 
so our program of evangelism will be a graded 

rogram, through which we interpret to growing 
and girls the meaning of sin and salvation; 
sonship to God and discipleship to Jesus.” 


“There will come a time in the program of 
evangelism of growing boys and girls for what 
we call summarizing experiences, bringing them 
to focus through definite explication of the 
Christian faith. Boys and girls must be able to 
give a reason for the faith that is in them, to 
clarify and give expression to their understand- 
ing of great Christian beliefs. ‘Without a sound 
basis in experience, such explication will likely 
not be fruitful; but without explication experi- 
ence may become diffuse, vague and lacking in 
meaning and direction. This opportunity for 
considering directly the meaning of Christian faith 
should be a part of the total program of evan- 
gelism, not set apart.” 

“The exact period in the life of the child when 
this special opportunity for explication will be 
most helpful will depend on the child’s own 
growth, his home, the customs of his particular 
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just the same way.” 

Now having seen what the National Mis- 
sion to Christian Teachers is nationally, and 
locally, having seen its underlying purpose, 
principles and methods, we must finally 
seek to give an evaluation of the movement. 
These things may be said in its favor: 

(1) It is doing much to bring to the 
fore the evangelistic emphasis. As was men- 
tioned in the early part of this paper, many 
ministers and teachers today are failing to 
make any such emphasis. But because of the 
mission to teachers, many of those who were 
not are becoming conscious of its importance 
again and of its place in Christian preaching 
and teaching. The mission is doing much 
to rescue the term “evangelism” from un- 
fortunate associations and meanings. Evan- 
gelism and revivalism are far from identical 
and yet when one speaks the word “evangel- 
ism”, far too many people think of huge 
tabernacles, great choruses and sawdust 
trails, and in the center an impassioned 
preacher pleading with the lost to come 
forward and be saved from the fires of 
hell by the blood of the Lamb. The mission 
to teachers, on the other hand, makes the 
emphasis that evangelism is not something 
apart but that it is part and parcel of the 
educational work of the church. 

(2) The National Mission to Christian 
Teachers is doing a great deal to join edu- 
cation and evangelism. Many of our church- 
es in recent years have become education 
conscious. Activities have been departmen- 
talized; the needs, interests, limitations and 
capacities of age groups of pupils have been 
studied intensively; and this information 
has been made available to our teachers. 
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community and the attitude of the local church 
teachers and pastor. Most often, it has been 
placed around twelve years of age; in some situa- 

owleage Wisdom fegarding 2 ings they im others a year or so 
will grow in understanding of this in us.” 
ly ome occasion in the 
be the final commit- 
further act of dedica- 
greater contribution to evange 1zation 
’ dren than through helping parents build truly 
Christian homes; homes in which children are 
hourly confronted with the gospel . . . . When 
children do not have really Christian homes, 
the church must attempt to provide a substitute 
so far as this is possible.” 
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All of these gains are important and should 
be conserved. But the time has come for 
the church to rethink the evangelistic ap- 
proach to Christianity. 

Most of us would agree that the church 
has not discharged its full duty to the non- 
Christian when it has heard from his lips 
the words: I believe. But it is equally 
true that the program of religious nurture 
that overlooks the necessity of decision, an 
act of will whereby belief is affirmed, is 
building a house that will not stand in 
the storm. 

(3) All too frequently our young people 
have been taught the Gospel as if it were 
merely a subject to be studied, like geog- 
raphy or history. Decisions to surrender 
their wills to a higher and holy will have 
not been considered an essential part of 
the process of spiritual development. But 
knowledge about does not always eventuate 
in personal acquaintance with and submis- 
sion to the world’s Redeemer. Knowledge 
about Jesus may be expanded indefinitely 
without an act of commitment. Men do 
not drift merely into right relations with 
God. Nor do they become disciples of 
Christ simply by a traditional participation 
in church activities. They have to choose. 
And the failure on the part of the church 
and church school to bring them face to 
face with Jesus as one whom they accept 
as Master and Lord and to whom they 
henceforth dedicate their whole lives is the 
greatest weakness of the church’s educa- 
tional program today. The National Mis- 
sion to Teachers has the potential to remedy 
this lack. 

(4) The mission is instrumental in show- 
ing to preachers and teachers the tragic 
losses in attendance in their churches and is 
making them conscious of the large numbers 
of unreached people in their communities. 
Only to the extent that our churches are 
conscious of their losses and their failure 
to reach the unreached will they do any- 
thing about it. 

(5) The mission lays the great respon- 
sibility for educational evangelism just where 
it belongs, squarely upon the shoulders of 


the pastor. Too many ministers have fol- 
lowed a Jaissez faire policy in regard to 
the church school and other educational de- 
partments of the church. The mission is 
calling him back to the real task for which 
he is trained. 

(6) Many teachers in our church schools 
lack spiritual depth and vision. The mis- 
sion through the pastor is seeking to cul- 
tivate the spiritual life of these teachers. 
It seeks to improve their spiritual life, give 
them purpose in their teaching and make 
them conscious of the vast army of un- 
churched peoples in their communities. If 
the teacher has no depth of spirituality, it 
is not likely that he will be able to convey 
any to his pupil. Too, our teachers largely 
lack purpose in their teaching. Too many 
of them have only a vague idea of what 
their purpose is. Some think that they are 
only to recite the material given to the 
children; others think that they are only to 
maintain discipline; others, that their sole 
job is to teach what is in the Bible. The 
National Mission to Teachers seeks to clarify 
the purpose of the teacher. It emphasizes 
the fact that it is not the learning about 
the Gospels and Epistles that is the supreme 
test, but the inauguration of a new life 
in Christ Jesus. 

(7) The National Mission to Christian 
Teachers is an ecumenical movement. It 
is not the work of one Christian denomina- 
tion but of a large majority of them. It is 
providing an opportunity for all Protestant 
churches in a community to come together 
and study their common task; to discuss 
common failures and problems and to work 
unitedly at the task of fulfilling more com- 
pletely their purpose. 

None will deny that our churches need 
spiritual revitalization. The National Mis- 
sion to Christian Teachers has within it 
that possibility. It has begun well and has 
had widespread success. Theologically, psy- 
chologically and educationally it is sound. 
It remains for sincere ministers and teach- 
ers to utilize this good instrument to the 
more complete fulfillment of the mission 
of the church of Jesus Christ. 
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FOREGROUND 


DUCATION AND RELIGION have 
been predominant factors in the strug- 
gle toward the full integration of Negro 
Americans into our national life and culture. 
Through the operation of educational insti- 
tutions, from the Kindergarten to the uni- 
versity, there has been a steady reduction of 
the volume of illiteracy and a progressive 
refinement of the skills necessary for partici- 
pating in the affairs of a democratic society. 
The church and other religious agencies have 
served as “‘cities of refuge” in an otherwise 
hostile or indifferent world. But beyond 
the ministries of comfort and reassurance 
religion gave rise to a high order of prac- 
tical idealism and constituted a powerful 
bulwark in support of different kinds of sec- 
ular enterprises. Religious concepts em- 
bodied the highest personal and social values 
for all the “good church people” in the 
community, and for most of the “faithful” 
the good things of this world and the cer- 
tainties of “the world beyond” were sought 
with equal fervor. 


From the very earliest days the positive 
and vitalizing elements in the educational 
and religious traditions in this country have 
influenced the direction of developments 
within colleges for Negroes, and the results 
of this beneficent impact account, in no 
small degree, for the extent to which this 
segment of our population entertains the 
ideals, aspirations and purposes by which all 
responsible Americans are motivated. Where 
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there have been limitations in performance 
with reference to commonly accepted prin- 
ciples the explanation is more likely to be 
found in the arbitrary restriction of privi- 
leges than in voluntary or deliberate with- 
holding from significant areas of activity. 
In most respects Negro life has paralleled 
the characteristic patterns of our total na- 
tional economy, and in very striking fashion 
colleges for Negroes have attempted to pro- 
vide offerings and opportunities comparable 
to those of our “leading” institutions of 
higher education. 

The status of religion in these colleges 
gives a clue to the status of the colleges 
themselves in reference to the whole frame- 
work of higher education in the United 
States. The peculiar fortunes of this group 
of institutions are reflections of the position 
of that portion of our population for whose 
benefit such centers of learning are main- 
tained and operated. Likewise the religious 
situation in the colleges reveals the effects of 
previous religious experiences and calls up 
for careful consideration the results of con- 
tacts, exposures and impressions that accrue 
to members of a racial minority as they at- 
tempt to achieve fulfillment of all their 
potentialities through the regular channels 
of American civilization. In a review of 
conditioning factors the two most potent 
phenomena are the caste structure of our 
society involving the presence of the “Negro 
church”, and the religious humanitarianism 
that issued in the impulse for the founding 
of the “Negro college”. 
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A recital of the long and disquieting story 
of racial segregation and discrimination is 
unnecessary for the purposes of this article, 
but readers may profit by the reminder that 
every important decision that is made by any 
Negro American as he moves toward a more 
complete identification with the full stream 
of living in any part of our country must be 
halted, at least temporarily, for a reckoning 
with the fiendish spectre of caste. The in- 
ternal effects of this condition are incalcu- 
lable, and rarely are the costs computed ac- 
curately either by the victims of the system 
or by those whose prerogatives are protected 
by this stubborn wall of partition. From a 
world that presents such an attractive com- 
bination of requirements and opportunities 
in the name of justice and democracy, stu- 
dents come into a college that affirms the 
validity of ideas and ideals which for them 
have been grossly negated in the rough and 
tumble of non-academic existence. In their 
own attitudes and in the responses of their 
parents the effects of consequent confusion 
and frustration are registered. 

Religion and the church have been not 
merely the “Rock in a weary land” but also 
the center of faith and hope for the realiza- 
tion of a “better day’ in the here and now. 
Among the most effectual ministries of the 
Church has been its appeal as a rallying 
center in the struggle against all forms of 
social evil. High on the list of iniquities 
has been that deadly concoction of racial 
prejudice, fear and oppression so familiar 
to members of Negro congregations, and 
against which the Negro church has battled 
untiringly. The otherworldly emphasis in 
the religious outlook of ministers and laity 
developed not by choice of a convincing in- 
terpretation or discovery of the nature of the 
ultimate reality, but more as a reaction of 
hopelessness in the face of a set of human 
arrangements in which wees and indignities 
possessed all the features of earthly perma- 
nence. Alterations resulting from emanci- 
pation from chattel slavery did not erase the 
doleful view of the destiny of the freed 
slave as he made his way against the “‘pow- 
ers and principalities” of this world. The 
essence of this pessimistic otherworldliness 


is contained in much of the preaching and 
teaching in the churches that have provided 
religious nurture for a considerable propor- 
tion of Negro college students. 


THE EMERGENCE OF COLLEGES FOR 
NEGROES 


Colleges for Negroes are outgrowths of a 
second religious awakening which flourished 
in various parts of the United States from 
the second quarter of the past century 
through the decades immediately following 
the Civil War. The consciences of many 
church people were outraged by the contra- 
diction between belief in the Fatherhood of 
God and the toleration of human slavery. 
With emancipation from bondage came all 
of the problems of adjustment to the re- 
quirements of literacy, self-support and 
citizenship in a “free’”’ society. Nearly four 
and a half millions of freedmen came into 
a great new heritage for which the previous 
conditions of their existence in America had 
not equipped them. With few exceptions, 
the bulk of these new citizens had neither 
the requisite skills nor the basic knowledge 
for participating in the functions of an adult 
self-directing social organism. Christian 
churches of the North and West were quick 
to see the unprecedented opportunity which 
this situation presented for extending the 
hand of fellowship and helpfulness to this 
disadvantaged group. Schools and colleges 
sprang up as the most fruitful expression of 
this new wave of religious and ethical fervor 
which moved through some of the larger 
and more influential church bodies. A real 
missionary movement came to life and over 
a period of nearly three decades the founda- 
tions of educational institutions were estab- 
lished, many of which have risen to tower- 
ing proportions. Through the years these 
schools have pushed back the frontiers of 
enlightenment and vocational competency 
for thousands of Negro young men and 
women. 


Before local communities, individual 
states or the Federal Government saw fit to 
include within their educational plans pro- 
vision for meeting the needs of this re- 
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cently liberated body of citizens the denom- 
inational boards moved forward with res- 
olute determination to place at the disposal 
of capable and ambitious boys and girls the 
offerings of formal education ranging from 
the rudiments of the three R’s to the pro- 
fessional training of teachers and preachers. 
The curricula of these institutions were 
heavily weighted with Biblical and, not in- 
frequently, sectarian materials. The spirit 
of religious devotion the attitudes 
and methods of faculties and administrators. 
Educational objectives were set forth in clear 
and unequivocal terms. Among the most 
representative statements of aims were “the 
development of Christian character”, “to 
promote growth in the knowledge of God 
and loyal service to mankind”, “the training 
of Christian teachers and ministers”, “the 
development of all the powers of mind and 
heart for useful service in Church and 
State”. In the restatement of the objectives 
of many of these colleges the specifically re- 
ligious note is preserved, and usually it is 
dominant. 

With the coming of age of many of 
these institutions and their moving out from 
the sheltering care of religious agencies, 
there has been an enrichment of the cur- 
ricular offerings and a broadening of bases 
of appeal so as to serve the interests and 
needs of an everwidening clientele. A survey 
of the present sources of support and con- 
trol of these historically “‘missionary” 
schools furnished an impressive picture of 
the shifts of interest and intention which 
have affected the evolution of this group of 
colleges over the past eighty years. Some 
of the oldest and most prominent of these 
institutions are now “private”, some are 
maintained by public funds. Yet easily fifty 
per cent of the total number are church-re- 
lated, deriving a large portion of their sup- 
port from various departments or agencies 
within the several denominations. In spite 
of diversity in matters of support and con- 
trol there is not a great amount of disparity 
between the provisions for religion in the 
different types of colleges. 


RECOGNITION OF THE VALUE OF 
RELIGION IN EDUCATION 


The highest administrative officers and 
members of the faculties in these institu- 
tions affirm the importance of religion in 
the total scheme of higher education. This 
testimony is made without much distinc- 
tion between statements of executives and 
teachers in private, public or church-related 
institutions. There is general consensus 
among these responsible officials that the 
values, insights, attitudes, and practices that — 
are defined as “religious” must be kept 
central in the outlook and habits of their 
maturing students. Religion is accorded a 
place commensurate with its prestige as a 
directive or pervasive force in the judg- 
ments and daily affairs of the immediate 
college constituency. Even church-related 
institutions may lag behind publicly sup- 
ported colleges in bridging the gap between 
verbal acknowledgement of the essential 
character of religion in education and def- 
inite provision for religious training and 
observances on the campus. In some in- 
stances extensive programs and formal serv- 
ices bear no relation to the quality of 
spiritual or intellectual comradeship between 
the citizens of the academic community. 
It cannot be assumed that academic schedules 
heavily laden with religious meetings are 
any necessary index to the calibre of think- 
ing and living within the confines of dor- 
mitories, classrooms, and on playing fields. 
Nor does the “aura of piety” which enfolds 
the dear old place indicate necessarily any 
measurable concern about the power of the 
pagan forces that may be destroying, even 
on the campus, the values which high re- 
ligion seeks to establish. In spite of dis- 
crepancies between intellectual assent and 
correspondingly consistent administrative 
provisions for making the experience of re- 
ligion really central or basic in the develop- 
ment of students, there is some advantage 
in having these responsible educators com- 
mitted to a point of view the elaboration 
of which promises much for the  eleva- 
tion and enrichment of every aspect of un- 


dergraduate experience. 
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RELIGION IN THE LIFE OF THE COLLEGE 


On the whole and from the official point 
of view, religion has a secure place in the 
colleges where Negro students are concen- 
trated. There are few atheists or agnostics 
among students or faculty. Occasional re- 
ligious surveys of undergraduate enrollments 
show that more than ninety per cent of the 
population in these institutions specify 
church membership or positive church pref- 
erence. An equal percentage express the 
desire for vital religious experience. The 
rank and file of the student body are respon- 
sive to the claims of religion upon their 
higher loyalties. Many students and faculty 
who hold no clear-cut doctrinal views are, 
nonetheless, aware of the moral and ethical 
imperatives conveyed through the Hebrew- 
Christian tradition. Almost without excep- 
tion the church and the forces of religion 
are held responsible for espousing the cause 
of justice and decency in human relation- 
ships. Representatives of religion are criti- 
cized severly for any lack of zeal for social 
reconstruction, or for any semblance of 
moral cowardice in the face of obvious 
social evil. It is assumed generally that re- 
ligion contains a dynamic sufficient to up- 
root the entrenched powers of oppression 
in society and to eradicate the “taint of 
sin” from the individual human heart. 


In addition to this rather all-embracing 
climate of opinion there is a variety of plans, 
programs and procedures designed to give 
effect to the “faith” of the college and to 
aid in promoting the religious maturity of 
students. A brief sketch of the most fre- 
quently used channels will be helpful at 
this point. 

1. College Chapel. It would be just as 
surprising to discover a Negro college with- 
out regularly appointed chapel exercises as 
to find one having no classrooms, labora- 
tories, or library. “Chapel” is a symbol 
of the historic religious orientation of these 
institutions. At its best it is a means of 
deepening the sense of solidarity among 
students and faculty as seekers after truth 
and goodness. At its worst it is an ex- 


tension of the classroom lecture platform 
or a sounding-board for various and sundry 
announcements. All too often the element 
of entertainment or triviality exceeds that 
of intellectual stimulation or spiritual edi- 
fication. 

There is no uniform policy governing the 
use of this period in the daily calendar of 
events. At one college the time may be 
reserved for a “devotional service” with or 
without a short talk by the president, a 
member of the faculty, or a visitor. At 
another place the chief emphasis may be 
“educational”, with certain devotional “pre- 
liminaries”. Still others use the period as 
a student assembly for the purpose of listen- 
ing to lectures on world affairs or discussing 
problems peculiar to the campus. 


There is wide variability in other details 
such as the number of times per week, length 
of the period, compulsory attendance and 
responsibility for arranging schedules and 
planning programs. Three days per week 
is the average for the majority of these col- 
leges. The length of the chapel period 
covers the extremes of fifteen minutes to one 
hour. Thirty minutes are considered suf- 
ficient at most places. The widely debated 
issue of compulsory attendance is still as 
divisive as it is ancient, and none of these 
institutions has arrived at an entirely satis- 
factory formula. Among both students and 
faculty the volume of protest against com- 
pulsion seems to be receding in favor of 
emphasis upon content and quality. At a 
few places joint student-faculty committees 
plan the programs, but by and large the 
responsibility is delegated by the president 
to a committee of the faculty. 


2. Religion in the Curriculum. Religion 
is prominent in the course offerings of 
church-related colleges. For these courses 
credit is given toward graduation, and in 
most cases there is a requirement of six or 
eight hours. The private institutions pro- 
vide courses for credit, and two or three have 
requirements of three to six hours. In the 
publicly supported colleges courses in relig- 
ion are the exception. Yet at some of these 
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schools courses are available without credit. 
It is interesting to notice that at some of 
the private and state controlled colleges 
religious instruction is supplied through reg- 
ular Sunday school classes. 

In many ways religion has been the step- 
child of curriculum-makers and budget-dis- 
pensers. Until very recently standards of 
scholarship and teaching ability have been 
less rigorously demanded than the demon- 
strated piety or “orthodoxy” of the instruc- 
tor. Even in this year of enlightment a 
harassed college president or dean may at- 
tempt to solve the problem of religious in- 
struction by placing this assignment upon 
the incompetent shoulders of a super-an- 
nuated member of the teaching staff or an 
academically ambitious local clergyman. 

Negro students are not unlike other stu- 
dents throughout the country in the abys- 
mal proportions of their religious illiteracy. 
More than fifty per cent of these under- 
graduates have been nurtured upon a theol- 
ogy expounded by poorly trained ministers. 
Sunday schools have left them with little 
intimate knowledge of Scripture, and con- 
firmation classes have planted the seeds of 
narrow sectarianism. For the most part 
their strictly religious beliefs are several 
decades behind their understandings in other 
areas of inquiry. Most of the colleges 
realize the dimensions of the task confront- 
ing them as they contemplate the weaknesses 
of education unsupported by the insights, 
appreciations and disciplines of intellectual- 
ly adequate and ethically dynamic religious 
undergirding. 

3. The College Church. Parents and pas- 
tors have been concerned about diminishing 
enthusiasm for church attendance as young 
people move from the home community to 
the college campus. A sizeable portion of 
this anxiety is well placed, but much of 
it is the result of failure to understand how 
students grow away from many respected 
sanctions of the old home town as they 
move out into wider realms of self-support 
and self-direction. The college church en- 
joys none of the benefits of habit, social 
propriety or family coercion so far as stu- 


dent attendance is concerned. Even in those 
institutions where worship services are sched- 
uled regularly and where the total 

ence of worship is characterized by depth, 
dignity and possibilities of spiritual renewal 
it is likely that the college church does not 
get the support that it deserves from either 
faculty or students. From a student body 
of 500 or more it is quite unusual to find as 
many as fifty per cent present at Sunday 
service. If attendance is required, there is 
larger response, but less worshipping. Here 
again the items of time, atmosphere, content 
and form of service make a real difference. 

“College pastors are appearing on the 
scene in increasing numbers and: with pro- 
gressively better equipment. More atten- 
tion is being given to the place of worship 
in the order of service. Visiting ministers 
are breaking the monotony of “that same 
dull voice”; spiritual emphasis weeks are 
bringing to bear upon the entire campus 
the full impact of authentic interpreters of 
religion; the celebration of life through 
music and drama is making vivid the sacra- 
mental character of the religious community. 
Whether at morning service or at vespers, 
more than a few students are waiting quiet- 
ly in the presence of God and are receiving 
His benediction. 

4. Voluntary Religious Organizations. 
The most genuinely indigenous manifesta- 
tion of the religious concern on campus is 
through the voluntary religious societies. 
Young people’s church societies have been 
organized in some of the church-related 
colleges. This arrangement obtains in places 
where there is considerable homogeneity in 
the denominational affiliation of students. 
Religious foundations and fellowship coun- 
cils are found at a few private and publicly 
supported institutions. 

In every college with which I am ac- 
quainted there is a local unit of the Stu- 
dent Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., or Student 
Christian Movement. Over the years these 
have been the agencies through which local 
voluntary groups have functioned, and it is 
to the philosophy and programs of these 
movements that such groups have a sense 
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of loyalty. On the campus the Christian 
Associations sponsor forums, discussion 
groups, Bible study, vesper services, counsel- 
ing and advisory services, social and recrea- 
tional events, and other campus-wide ac- 
tivities. 

Through intercollegiate conferences and 
exchange visits between nearby colleges ten- 
dencies toward provincialism are offset and 
channels of wholesome communication are 
kept open. The vigor of religion is brought 
to bear upon the problems of society as 
these student-faculty groups probe the is- 
sues of politics, economics, race relations, 
and full employment. The local community 
becomes as challenging to them as the idea 
of world order or united nations. Every 
such group struggles against the inertia and 
preoccupation of large sections of their fel- 
low students. But here at the very center 
of things is a band of undismayed wit- 
nesses — quickened, energized, committed 
— trying to give account of the faith that 
is in them in ways relevant to the situation 
confronting them in the present moment of 
history. Through their affiliation with re- 
gional and national Student Christian Move- 
ments and in their connections with the 
World Student Christian Federation the 
terms interracial, international, non-sectarian, 
ecumenical become infused with meaning. 

5. In Conclusion. Religion in colleges 
for Negroes differs slightly from the status 


of religion in higher education generally. 
Like other institutions these colleges reflect 
the peculiarities of a basically secular culture 
and are trying to bring light to an eager 
groping generation. They are embattled 
with ignorance, prejudice, cynicism, and 
deadly evil, yet they are not without hope. 
Added to the problems common to all 
American colleges these institutions are en- 
deavoring to introduce students to the pos- 
sibilities of full and abundant living in 
face of the terrific odds of segregation and 
against the dispiriting stigma of caste. In 
the effort to make religion the dependable 
source of straight thinking and courageous 
living on these campuses there is need for 
wisdom and resources of almost infinite 
dimensions. 

Internally and externally there is much 
to be overcome. Religion as a force in the 
affairs of the nation does not furnish an 
inspiring record. A segregated church is a 
stumbling block for the victims of racial 
hatred who want to believe in the unity 
of the Body of Christ. The chief em- 
phases of college administrators and the 
matters that loom highest in the considera- 
tion of faculty and students tend to nullify 
much of the work done on campus in the 
name of religion. Nevertheless, seeds of 
faith and righteousness are being sown and 
the harvest is unpredictable. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Paut E. Jounson, Psychology of Religion. 

Abingdon-Cokesbury, 288 pages, $2.00. 

We have long needed a textbook on the psy- 
chology of religion that would treat religious 
phenomena as objectively as a psychology of 
education or of business treat their materials. 
Professor Johnson has come closer to achieving 
this objective than any author with whom this 
reviewer is acquainted. Experience, devotion, 
prayer, worship, belief, behavior, are all treated 
in accord with scientific psychological techniques. 
So also the involved question of religious devel- 
opment in the child, and the nature of religious 


personality. 

That the author is a Christian is evident; that 
he is a theologian is equally apparent; but these 
disciplines merely furnish a background for his 
thinking. What is more important is that he is 
objective, and one does not discern the evan- 
gelistic zeal which vitiates the work of so many 
writers, who are more concerned with convincing 
their readers of the truth of religion than they 
are with presenting the truth. 

One criticism seems valid: No one can cover 
the material in this field in a mere ninety thou- 
sand words. The social psychology of religion in 


x 
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PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS presents 


LIGHT from the 
ANCIENT PAST 


by JACK FINEGAN 
Towa State College 


A connected account of the back- 
ground of the Bible and of early 
Christianity, as known through 
the discoveries of archaeology, 
covering the period 5000 B.C. to 
500 A.D Notable for its com- 
pactness, sense of continuity and 
variety of interest, it will delight 
the general reader as well as 
students of Near East civiliza- 
tion, ancient art and Hebrew- 
Christian archaeology 
534 pages of text, plus 
204 illustrations in 112 pages, 
6 x 9 inches, $5.00 
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twenty-five pages! The reviewer would hope 
that Professor Johnson would re-write his book 
in a 500,000 word compass, extending the scope 
to include a thousand and one details which the 
summary nature of the work now makes im- 
possible-—Laird T. Hites. 


GrorGE MAcLEop, We Shall Re-build. Phila- 
delphia, Kirkridge, 140 pages, paper, 60 cents. 
Iona is one of the great religious sacred places 

of the world. Rev. Dr. George MacLeod con- 
ceived the idea of making it a center for creative 
training and fellowship. ‘The Community is a 
brotherhood of men — ministers and craftsmen 
— who fulfil their Christian vocation in regular 
paid jobs, but who are bound together by a com- 
mon Rule which brings them into constant eco- 
nomic and spiritual dependence upon each other. 
Thus far some 40 ministers and craftsmen are 
members, other form of the Rule binding 180 
minister associates and 380 women associates to 
Iona”. Each remains a member for not less 
than two years spending three months of the sum- 
mer working, playing and worshipping together 
in order to go back into their parishes to min- 
ister to their people. The Iona Youth Trust, 
well endowed, provides a huge play-pray-study 
center in Glasgow and conferences at Iona for 
hundreds of boys and girls. 


The Community feels that it is a corporate 
fellowship, living according to a commensense 
which includes a work-day of eight hours (not 
including time for meals), living on the average 
stand for the nation, taking one day a week off, 
and practicing prayer, recreation and discussion. 
The central idea of the whole plan is the Father- 
hood of God, the brotherhood of man and the In- 
carnation of the spirit of God in the individual 
life and also in the corporate life. The chief 
manual labor is building the Abbey (of Columba) 
and “‘on the wall” some of the most enlightening 
discussions of religion and life occur. The Fellow- 
ship seeks to fit itself to undertake work in some 
of the neediest places on the mainland regardless 
of personal hardships, and to face the situations 
they find untrammelled by pre-conceived notions 
of ministerial work but to minister to the life 
of the people to help them raise the standard 
of life and its spiritual significence. One's daily 
labor, if it is honorable, is the service of God.— 
A. J. W. Myers. 


FRANCIS T. MILLER, History of World War Il. 

Winston, 966 pages, $5.00. 

Early in the war Professor Miller began as- 
sembling first hand information on events as they 
occurred. He organized a group of informants, 
which finally numbered more than two hundred 
persons over the world. As information was re- 


ceived, it was collated, and at the close of the ° 


war the authoritative book was completed. 

It is filled with facts, interestingly presented, 
and organized into a well conceived whole. It 
is not concerned with philosophy, or very much 
with interpretation of the facts: it is largely a 
military history. As such it is a splendid piece 


of reporting. Scores of excellent photographs 
illuminate the text. 

Professor Miller has written his history entirely 
from the Allies’ point view (of course, or 
unfortunately, as the case may be). His chapter 
on The Phenomenon of Hitler, for example, is 
about as far from an objective statement as can 
well be found. The facts may be as he states 
them, but open vituperation in an authoritative 
historical’ work inevitably casts suspicion.— 
Laird T. Hites. 


RANDOLPH C. MILLER, The Challenge of the 
Church. The Cloister Press, Louisville, Ky., 
Leader's Manual, 78 pages, 90 cents, Student's 
Book, 71 pages, 80 cents. 

It is an exciting course for high school students 
and older people and much more live and incit- 
ing to exploration than many others. It is’ re- 
freshing to read “the Church arose to meet the 
needs of real men and women, and it continues 
to do so.” The incidental teaching about pietistic 
conferring is suggestive. “Prayer is ptimarily be- 
ing in the presence of God” is good in intent. 
The meaning intended is surely being consciously 
in the presence of . Research and report on 
what the church is doing is stimulating. Illustra- 
tions of its work thrill. It is refreshing to have 
a course teach that it is incorrect to say “Reverend 
Jones” and that the church as the body or corpora- 
tion of Christ is the organism which continues the 
work of God in the world (tho “Christ’’ is 
nel: Finally “What work can we do?” 
challenges. 

There are a few questions. Why hasten ‘to 
baptize a baby if it is expected to die? To save 
it? Likening the Trinity to 3-in-one oil (p. 23) 
is a good analogy — those qualities that are 
integral parts of a unity though human reason 
feeling and will is better and more dignified. 
“Our Father” is rightly insisted on then why 
not pledge to belief in God (page 20). The 
Bible gives the complete story of God’s revela- 
tion (page 18) which shows little done for bil- 
lions of his other children. But these are inci- 
dental and not the main teaching. While some 
parts spply , the Episcopal church the course 
might well be used by other denominations.— 
A.J. W. 


PorRTER SARGENT, Between Two Wars: The 
Failure of Education 1920-1940. 608 pages, 
$5.00, and The Continuing Battle for the 
Control of the Mind of Youth. 160 pages. 
Introduction to the 29th edition of the Hand- 
book of Private Schools. Published by the 
author at 11 Beacon St., Boston. 


Mr. Sargent is one of the country’s great nega- 
tionists. He religiously follows the old Socratic 
technique of prodding and pricking, in the slight 
hope that some good will come of it. Un- 
fortunately, dynamic and significant as they are, 
his annual volumes on the educational state of 
the nation are not best sellers. 

Each of these present books revolves around 
the basic function of education. Is it to transmit 
our present culture to our children, which would 


do not want to be challenged by newer ideolo- 
gies, by religious and other notoriously con- 
servative and radical bodies that are convinced 
they possess the eternal verities — this propa- 
is constantly pressing for acceptance. 
Human nature itself is at fault, of course. We 
are inherently conservative, and look with sus- 
picion upon whatever might endanger our se- 
curity. 


Education’s function should be more that of 
an instrument A progress, Mr. Sargent main- 
tains, though he frankly recognizes how almost 
impossible it is to achieve this goal. It has been 
controlled by conservative groups, and will con- 
tinue so to be. 

A voice crying in the wilderness! Fortunately, 
our moden Herods are as yet incapable of stilling 
it—Laird T. Hites. 


PAuL J. TiLicH et al., The Christian Answer. 

Scribner, 195 pages, $2.50. 

Dr. Tillich has a great grasp of events. He 
finds the present world situation is the outcome 
of a) the bourgeois revolution; b) victorious 
bourgeoisie; and c) its disintegration. As in all 
such schemes sometimes a tour de force is neces- 
sary but it is a revealing analysis. His guideposts 
for the Christian answer are: What Christianity 
teaches must apply universally; use reason and the 
principle of truth; be neither utopian nor depend 
on revolution but development; avoid escapism; 
and work through the Church. 

Prof. Greene addresses especially the humanist. 
He admits that “theological language and religious 
rites which were intellegible and meaningful to 
earlier generations have become . . . nearly mean- 
ingless to most people”, but concludes that we 
“must salvage and revivify well-established terms 
and symbolic rites.” Why, in heaven’s name? 
Can we not interpret experience for ourselves 
as did those who lived in medieval times? Some 
of his own interpretations commend themselves 
as, for example, that there is a deep-seated ten- 
dency in all to put self before God. This is 
“original” but it has no relation to theological 
“original sin”. Why hang on to the misleading 
term? Soul, he points out, includes the whole 
personality and this he finds symbolized in the 
“resurrection of the body” in the Apostles’ Creed. 
These are examples of salvaging with a vengeance. 

Dr. Thomas affirms that “God does not belong 
to any natural order” at all but yet that “all 
occurrences are in some degree revelations of 


the Trinity is an assertion of the reality of (three) 
ways in which God shows himself. . .” 
not mean three persons ; resurrection 

“were spiritual rather than physical”; and he 
jects all medieval theories of vicarious atonement. 
Why does he not come out in 
and say these things instead of confusing the 
issue with out-worn terms. 


It is strange how Christian leaders do not see 
that the traditional idea of forgiveness has no 
place in the Christian conception of God.—A. J. 
W. Myers. 


BOOK NOTES 


E. P. ALLDREDGE, Cowboys and Coyotes. Broad- 

man Press, 184 pages, $2.00. 
The author spent six and a half years in New 
Mexico, 1907-13, recovering his health. During 
became ated with the people 


American Jewish Year Book, 1944-45. 
Publication Society of America, 760 
price not shown. 

This Yearbook is, without doubt, the com- 
pletest single source of information on Jewish 
affairs to be had. Volume 47 covers the bi- 
ennium 1945-46. It is prepared by the staff of 
the American Jewish Committee, a total of 31 
contributors collaborating. For those interested 
there are directories and lists and bibliographies 
and statistics and a calendar. For the general 
reader, Jew or Gentile, the book presents a 
review of Jewish events at home and abroad 
in which all cultured people are interested. 
The editorial staff is to be congratulated on 
the splendid — of the book.—L.T.H. 

& 


SHELDON lela Men Who Have Walked 
with God. Knopf, 395 pages, $3.75. 
A mystic is one who “walks with God”. It 
may be, as in the Orient, that meditation is ab- 


Jewish 
pages, 
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inevitably demand a rather static protection of God”! Some of his interpretations are most help- 
the status quo with its values and inadequacies; ful such as that God does not reveal himself to 
or is its prime function to teach youth to think, passive minds or treat people as puppets; his 
to face reality, to be critical and evaluative, and revelation is not dogmas but himself; biblical 
to discard what is found to be faulty? revelation is not final; faith is active responses 
Education is an instrument, Mr. Sargent points of the whole person; God is creator and sus- 
out, it is a process. The mind of youth is re eae “ — —_ 
ceptive, not critical. People, young and old, 
accept what is presented to them with the voice 
of authority. And there are plenty of authorities . 
eager to present their particular version of the 
truth as the ultimate. Propaganda by the state 
(as so openly carried on by government bureaus ; 
recently), by powerful economic interests which 
President Aubrey says that man in society needs 
security, unity, freedom and meaning. Christianity 
must work for these ends. Prof. Knox shows 
how puzzling it is to know what is right. The 
message of Christianity must be carried through 
the means of organized religion — the Christian 
Church. 
and the wild e | region. written 
eighteen of the most interesting episodes, de- 
scribing people, animals and events in most in- 
triguing fashion. The book is difficult to lay 


"sense counsel. 
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Stract, uj principles, and often involves with- 
drawal from the world; while among Westerners 
meditation is more u persons, God or Jesus, 
or the Spirit of and the mystic alternates 
experiences of communion with periods of active 
cooperation and service among men. Mr. 

discusses the life and experiences of Orientals, 
Lao-Tae and Buddha and others, and also Occi- 
dentals, from several classical Greeks, through 
Jesus and his followers, down to several very 
— mystics, ‘““men who walked with God”. 


Choo-Choo Panorama. Platt and Monk, $2.00. 
Five and six year old children will rejoice with 

this unique book. As a panorama, it opens out 
to a strip of pictures ten feet long. Each is 
814 by 91/4 inches, and there are twenty-four of 
them, brightly colored, to show a train — stream- 
liner, of course — with its many cars laden with 
people or animals. Attractive drawings, true to 
life. Heavy cardboard, strongly bound, makes 
for permanence.—C.J.W’. 


R. SwINBURNE CLyYMER, The Interpretation of 
St. Matthew. Volume I, 285 pages, Volume 
II, 284. Philosophical Publishing Co., Quaker- 
town, Penna, Price not shown. 

Dr. Clymer is Director General of the Church 
of Illumination, and Supreme Grand Master of 
the International Confederation of Initiates. He 
has been a teacher and minister for more than 
forty years. 

In the Gospels (he takes Matthew as an ex- 
ample) are to be found all the laws that man 
needs to live by. It makes no difference whether 
one believes in the Virgin Birth or not, but it 
makes a great difference whether he obeys these 
divine laws. In these two attractively printed 
volumes, Dr. Clymer works carefully through 
the Gospel, writing a commentary on each of the 
laws as it appears, and making application of it 
to current American affairs. While there is a 
good deal that a non-initiate might question, the 
general tone of Dr. Clymer’s interpretation is 
highly ethical and important.—E.L.D. 


WALLACE E, CONKLING, Priesthood in Action. 

Morehouse-Gorham, 196 pages, $2.50. 

The Rt. Rev. Dr. Conkling is Episcopal Bishop 
of Chicago. His book is written to guide the 
parish priest in administering the sacraments 
properly, and in his duties of pastoral care and 
parish administration. It is filled with common 
Although the liturgical part is 
less appropriate to non-Episcopalians, the book 
as a whole will prove stimulating and useful to 
them.—P.N. 


R. A. Dick, The Ghost and Mrs. Muir. 

Davis, 174 pages, $2.00. 

Mrs. Muir, an English widow with two chil- 
dren, lived in a cottage by the sea. Captain 
Gregg was the ghost of a former occupant of 
the cottage. He became quite chummy in his 
ghostly way, completely vocal, but invisible. 


Ziff- 


168 pages, red silk cloth, 
gold stamped, $1.50 
Mi nd stirring book,’’ Charles A. Ellwood, 
next,” “Charles Beard. 
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29th edition, 1945. 
1024 pages, red silk cloth, $6.00 


Describes or lists over 4,000 Private Schools 


BETWEEN TWO WARS 


The Failure of Education, 1920-1940 

608 pages, black morocco cloth, $5.00 
“A stupend: devastati iti of Amer- 
ican elution,” Earnest Heston, **Rous- 
ing statements have behind them an i amount 


in; immense 
of research,”” E. A. Ross, U. of Wis. “‘It’s an 
earthquake,’ George Cless. 
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PORTER SARGENT 
11 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


Fig oe they wrote a book of his experiences. 
A fantasy, this book, with the ability to keep a 
reader completely absorbed for a couple of 
hours.—G.R.T.B. 


EvELYN M. DuvALt and REUBEN HILL, When 
be Marry. Association Press, 450 pages, 
3.00. 

Two experts on marriage relationships, suc- 
cessful counselors of youth, of them married 
and with families of their own, have pooled their 
resources in the planning and writing of this 
splendid book. It is designed for either general 
reading by interested persons, or for use as a 
text book. It covers the entire gamut of the 
subject, from the problems of becoming ac- 
quainted, through friendship, courtship, into 
marriage, and through it. It is more interested 
in marriage as an inter-personal relationship than 
as a social institution. Hundreds of common 
sense questions are asked, and wisely answered. 
No prudery, but a mighty lot of good common 
sense, interestingly served.—L.T.H. 


G. Roy Exuiott, Church, College and Nation. 

The Cloister Press, 162 pages. $2.00. 

These three organizations should be united. 
Education must be under the direction of the 
Church. “The college can be a powerful factor 
in Christian reunion and, thereby, in the creation 
of world order’ but she must remember that 
“she is not exempt from the axiom that the world 
is effectively influenced only by good example”. 


New Sargent Books a 
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Church and college, working together, can slow- 
ly render the competitive spirit of mankind less 
selfish by embuing young people with an #- 
telligently humble love of the Good Life in, 
through and above their loyalty to their nation 
and to their religious denomination.” _Most 


mon “centred around”! which is a mathematical 
impossibility. The author is an Episcopalian be- 
ing first agnostic and then Congregational. The 
pendulum seems now to have swung too far.— 
A. J. W. M. 


JouHn Ersking, The Human Life of 
248 pages, $3.00. 

expect good things when we open an 
Erskine book and this is no exception. >> 
an illuminating work. Taking episode after 
episode from the life of poy as told in the 
King James and the Douay versions, he adds his 
own well thought interpretation of the event, 
or teaching. He is not a supernaturalist nor a 
non-supernaturalist, and unfortunately he leaves 
his reader, whether fundamentalist or liberal, 
with a feeling of content. The style is Erskine’s 
own, beautiful and clear, and the subject is well 
treated —G.M.C. 


LYNN Harow Houcu, The Meaning of Human 
Abingdon-Cokesbury, 367 pages, 
3.00 


This is, without doubt, Dean Hough’s greatest 
work. It is a carefully wrought philosophical 
essay. The Ultimate Person is, of course, God, 
in whom we live and move and have our being 
— often without realizing it. Beginning with 
the Hebrew-Christian tradition in early history, 
he first brings that experience to the present. 
Starting back again with Greek humanism, he 
brings that through the centuries to its present 
forms. Then he makes his real contribution: 
“When humanism itself becomes evangelical, 
Athens and Jerusalem truly meet’. “The in 
completeness of the human is brought to ful. 
fillment through the completeness of God”. This, 
certainly, is not compassed in the span of tem: 
poral living. It demands eternity, and ever- 
lasting life —L.T.H. 


NorMAN F. LANGFORD, The Two-edged Sword. 

Westminster Press, 194 pages, $2.00. 

There is a swing and assurance about these 
sermons and they are vigorously expressed. God 
is ever held central and the inner life is kept 
prominent. There is a good deal about sin in 
almost every discourse but little light is thrown 
on what it is that is wrong. Active service is 
recognized — and tolerated. He admits that 
“here and there” there will be “a soul whom 
God exalts to life’. Of course the speaker is 
always one of them! Then “it is only God who 
can solve the problem of where the rights and 
wrongs are” and “men are righteous only in so 


Mermet LeSueur, North Star Country. Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce, 327 pages, $3.00. 


Mitprep C. LuckHArpt, Light on Our Path. 

Association Press, 289 pages, $2.50 
Mrs. Luckhardt, the author of this book of 
excellent short stories from Old Testament mate- 
rials, has divided her work into two parts. This 
one, which contains simply the stories, is for 
children from ten up (or for adults), while the 
other, Guide to Old Testament Study, is designed 
how teachers how to use the stories for 


& 
CAROLINE H. MALLON, The Story of the Sand- 
man. Wilcox & Follett, n.p., $1.00. 

Five year olds, who have been properly intro- 
duced to the inhabitants of fairy-land, will greatly 
enjoy this story of the Sandman, who takes 

Ann to his castle after a ride in his 


JouHn Moopy, John Henry Newman. Sheed & 
Ward, 353 pages, $3.75. 


power, 
spiritual, he re-established the Catholic Church 
in England. Much has been written of him; this 
biography is one of the best—P.R.C. 


Davw Ross, Poet's Gold. Dial, 413 pages, 
$2.50. 
Some 


poems are written to read silently; 
others to read aloud. 


Mr. Ross, who has read 


far as Christ makes them righteous” (note 
“makes”). These two sentences relieve man of 
all responsibility. Some expressions are quite 
striking: ‘“‘Jesus likens God to an eagle .. . or 
to a vulture making a beeline for the place where 
corruption is to be found in some rotting carcass”. 
aim but not with his theory of its attainment. ambitions for his own purposes”. One wonders 
The case could be put less tiresomely but the where is the basis for a better human society with 
author is to be commended by avoiding the com- such a God as is reflected in these sermons.— 
A. J. W. M. 
This is the latest in a series of volumes of 
American folkways. It describes the early history, 
the folkways, of Minnesota, Wisconsin, and sur- 
rounding territory. Miss LeSueur is a fascinating 
writer, who has gathered her material from hun- ; 
dreds of sources, and makes of it a veritable 
fairy tale—G.M.C. 
greater effect. The stories are beautifully done, 
and the book, once opened by an adult, is likely 
to be completely read —P.G.V. 
dreams are made of, and finally return to their 
own beds. Brightly colored. picture designs by 
Mary Gehr make every page a charm.—A.H. 
Cardinal Newman's life is traced from begin- 
ning to end in this intimate biography. Starting 
in a Church of England family, he moved slowly 
into a profoundly religious life, attended Ox- 
ford, was ordained at 22, and became a tower of 
strength to the Church. At 45, after a period of 
slow transition (which is carefully explored by : 
Mr. Moody), he became a Roman Catholic, and 
soon after a priest — finally the great Cardinal. 
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poetry over the radio for years, has selected 
two hundred poems which should be read 
set them in excellent type, and bound 
i “It is not for the 
scholar”, he maintains, but for people who love 
poetry.—A.R.B. 


CHARLES SAMARJIAN, Who's This Man? Phoenix 

oo Company, Detroit 1, 124 pages, 

1.50. 

Samarjian is proprietor of a book store in 
Detroit. An omnivorous reader, he began gather- 
ing facts about people, then putting them to- 
gether into puzzles. Ten facts are stated, from 
which a reader is to discover “Who's this man?” 
Some are easy, most are teasers. 122 of them 
altogether. Good fun for social groups of in- 
telligently wide-awake folk.—A.R.B. 


Satty Scott, Sélly Billy. 

n.p., $1.50. 

Silly Billy was a kitten who wanted to be 
cuddled, and could find ways of getting just what 
he wanted. Very young readers will appreciate 
the attractive drawings, and will like to hear the 
story read.—C.T. 

CLAUDE Sitve, Eastward in Eden. 

Press, 271 pages, $2.50. 

“Eden” was an unknown place in the East, 
called Sablomine in the story of Peter, who was 
lured there by Gypsies, and who lived a half 
unreal life with people and animals as his 


Harcourt, Brace, 
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friends. The story is ethereal and beautiful, the 
res encianting. Well translated from the 
French.—E.L.D. 


MILTON STEINBERG, A Partisan Guide to the 
oni Problem. Bobbs, Merrill, 308 pages, 
3.00. 

Judaism and Jewishness consists in a religion, 
a civilization, and a people, bound together in a 
basic faith and culture. It is not a nation or a 
race. American Jews regard themselves as a 
community of religion and of culture. The Jews 
are a problem to themselves and to their Gentile 
neighbors. This problem may be solved through 
friendships and mutual participation as equals in 
good causes; or it may become intensified through 
mutual antipathies into anti-semitism with its 
many excesses. 

Rabbi Steinberg canvasses the whole situation 
as a Jew, giving careful attention to its every 
aspect. His reasoned conclusions might well be 
pondered by intelligent readers of every per- 
suasion.—G.R.T.B. 


James StREET, The Gauntlet. 

Doran, 311 pages, $2.75. 

Every minister, especially if he be a half liberal, 
is bothered with uncertainties. When these are 
complicated by church situations, and strife and 
small town goodnesses and trivialities, the min- 
ister may be heading for trouble. For most half 
liberals do not know what they believe, nor why. 


Doubleday, 
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This book is the story of a Southern Baptist 
minister, a good one, who passed through that 
period, successfully. It is written with feeling, 
and will help other ministers to find their way 
through.—C.T. 


James R. ULtMAn, The White Tower. Lippin- 
cott, 479 pages, $3.00. 

The White Tower is a mighty unconquered 
peak in Switzerland. It has challenged innumer- 
able Alpinists. Around it the author has skill- 
fully woven the life stories of five men and a 
gitl, each of whom felt the challenge flaunted by 
the Tower, and tried in vain to conquer it. The 
heart of the book is the skillful analysis of 
motives in each of the six lives, motives which 
in each case drove the individual relentlessly to 
undertake the impossible. Well told, and well 
worth reading —C.J.W. 


Leo R. Warp, Editor, United for Freedom. 

Bruce, 264 pages, $2.50. 

This significant book on the cooperative move- 
ment carries the Imprimatur of the Church. 
Fifteen other authors join with Father Ward as 
authors, and six of the total are priests. The 
philosophy, the spirit and the overall history of 
the cooperative movement are presented, and 
then a series of specific applications follow: eco- 
nomics of cooperation, the land and cooperation, 
organized labor and cooperation, relationships 
with goverment, with vocational groups, with the 
liturgical movement. The cooperating authors 
have drawn an objective, but enthusiastic, pic- 
ture of the movement, which now embraces 
some 75,000,000 people over the world.—T.B.A. 


GEORGE F. WILLISON, Saints and Strangers. 

Reynal & Hitchcock, 513 pages, $3.75. 

Our Pilgrim Fathers are generally depicted as 
stern folk, much given to church-going, sad and 
long faced, who seldom laughed. Mr. Willison 
sets about to show that they were not this kind 
of people at all. They were hearty English com- 
mon folk, carpenters, farmers, blacksmiths, tailors 
. . . » who had a good hearty time. They were 
wholesome and clean, happy and hardworking — 
and religious, of course. He traces them from 
England to Holland, then over to America, and 
shows through their adventures what kind of 
people they were.—C.J.W. 


GeNEviEvVE Wimsatt, A Lady Like the Moon. 

Ackerman, 304 pages, $2.75. 

This is a story of love and intrigue in Old 
China. Yuan-yuan was a Chinese singi 
beauty of the seventeenth century. For love o! 
her an emperor gave up his throne, a senile 
prince craved her, and a young general finally 
won her. She controlled the destiny of a peo- 
ple, and around her intrigue flourished. Her 
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out of mystery. The story of the girl's life is 
fascinating reading.—A.R.B. 
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